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Only Spindle Spinning 
Equal Yarn Packages 
On All Your Bobbins 


ae 


Our new spindle with the Miller 


clutch overcomes all defects of 


the old style Centrifugal clutch 


developed in 24 years of use. 


The Centrifugal clutch spindle is the only spindle that spins equal yarn packages on all 
bobbins. 


It is the only spindle that always builds the Feeler bunch at the same distance from the 
butt. | 


It is the only spindle that never spins yarn over the butts and rings. 


ae 


It is the only spindle on which bobbins never rise and wobble. 
It is the only spindle on which bobbins never slip and run at slower speed than the spindle. 
The new Centrifugal spindle with Miller clutch is made in sizes to fit any regular bobbin 


butt. It may be installed without any change in bobbins—except for reaming in a few 
cases. i 
Let’s Talk It Over 1 
or Better 
Send for a Sample 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


8 
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had to lighten my travelers one number Some mills I know ol 
have started new DIAMOND FINISH Rings without. lightening 
. the travelers AT ALL. 
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Incorporated 1911] 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders Reeds 
Doffers Slasher 
Combs 
Strippers Hand Cards 
Burnishers Lickerins 
Rewound 
Top Flats Top Flat 
Reclothed Chains 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 
PHONES 2781—2782 
1866- 


“Tuffer” 
Card Clothing 


“Ring-changing time | 
doesn’t worry me | You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


: 9 least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 
any more. 
Before 1 changed my spinning rings Once tried, always used 

last time. I tested out some samples 


of DIAMOND FINISH Rings. The 


result i that I used their brand when P pieciS and | aed Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
Established 1866 


Free samples sent for your examination 


Home Office and Factory. Worcester, Mass. 


Whitinsville nines.) Atlanta, ox Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNING RING CO. 


| 
Extra-wear “Sta 
Spinning Ring | 
| 
» 
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...and the men who won't keep pace are 


the ones who find conditions worse than ever. 


Giant planes carry the mail swiftly, safely 
through the night . . . a man-made, rocket-driven 
auto travels at unmeasured speed . . . harmless 
toxins immunize man against the dreaded plagues 
of yesterday . . . words rush through space with 
the speed of light . . . the world is getting on. 


And industries and men, to succeed, must con- 


stantly adjust themselves to the new order. 


Those who stand idly by, watching the parade 
march past, are likely to find themselves left by 
the roadside when others have achieved the fame 
and fortune which usually reward alert farsight- 
edness. 

In the textile industry today, there are many 
men earning comfortable fortunes, despite the 
continual hue and cry concerning bad times and 
impossible conditions. 


Yet these men are neither wizards, nor neces- 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


sarily mental giants. They have simply kept one 
step ahead of competitors by adopting every new 
improvement, every progressive method which 
could conceivably improve their position in the 
industry. They have installed new machinery 
without protest when it has been proven that 
such machinery would lower the unit costs upon 
which their business success so heavily depends. 

And we, as machine makers, are willing, even 
anxious, to cooperate with textile mills for the 
betterment of the industry. Whitin history is a 
continuous record of advancement and improve- 
ment in machine design and performance. At 
Whitinsville, skilled engineers constantly search 
for new methods to reduce unit costs. 

We shall be glad, upon request, to discuss with 
mill-owners the many improvements Whitin re- 
search have made possible. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


ATLANTA, GA, 


{ 
j 
| 
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weather observer 
ora manufacturer, 


Tue Psychrostat is a weather observer. Moreover, ‘‘it 
does something about it.”’ 


The Psychrostat turns humidifiers on when the air is too 
dry ; and turns them off when it gets the signal. 


You can do this yourself—if you want to—or can afford to. 


_ The Psychrostat with ParkSpray humidifying devices and 
- engineering make climate—as far as your plant is concerned— 
automatic. 


Humidifying today is a study in this: how many gallons of water 
your place can sop up. As in heating, some days the demand is greater 
than others. That’s why weather observations are necessary. And it’s 
also why the Psychrostat does it cheaper—yes, and better. 


Better than who—or what? Why, better than you can; or, what’s 
more, better than any other mechanical regulating device can. 


You make your profits watching your business. Let the Psychrostat 
watch the weather and standardize the climate for you. 


Parks-Cramer Co. - Engineers - Contractors 


Humidification Systems 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts - - ~ - ~ Charlotte, North Carolina 
Canadian Agents, W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. - Hamilton, Ont. - Montreal, Que. 
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HE making of uniform yarn 

demands uniform laps. To pro- 
duce a lap regular in weight per unit 
area of, say, one square foot, accurate 
feed regulation of both length and 
width must be maintained in every 
preparatory process. 

The H & B Magnetic Clutch con- 
troller, combined with the T. S. R. 
Stop Motion, insures absolute feed 
control and eliminates all possibility 
of damage from the admission of 
foreign substances. | 
Police your Pickers, reduce your 
labor costs, and increase your quality 
with H & B Unified Control. 

Performance facts gladly furnished 
upon request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


A 
Vi AK x INITFOR 
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Involves more than this 


Pressure 
Now-a-days! 


| | Pressure lubrication, in the old days, meant giving 
a few turns tu the caps of the grease cups—and 
trusting that the lubricant would get to the spot 
required. | 


Now-a-days. with speeds and pressure far differ- 
ent than what they used to be, more positive means 
of oil or grease application are required. 


Consequently, industry has turned extensively to 
mechanical pressure lubrication. 


With this change, the human element in regulating 
lubricating pressures has been largely eliminated; : 
but the necessity for alertness in the kind and amount i 
of lubricant to use has been increased. 


We speak with authority on this subject. We have 


The December 1928 issue of 


this magazine, ““LUBRICA- ied it «€ i 
studied it extensively and much of our information 
the subject of Pressure 
glad to send you a copy and : : 
put you on the free mailing our own plants and throughout plants of thousands ! 
ist to receive “ RICA- 
TION” monthly. Write to of satisfied TEXACO customers. 
the address below. 
We can furnish vou a time tested TEXACO Lubri- 


- cant that will work most effectively and economically 


Lubrication. We shall be is the result of actual experience on machinery within 
on any system of pressure lubrication you are using. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. A2, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| | 
Lubrication | 
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United States Textile I, mports Decline 


By E. A. Mann. Textile Division, Department of Commerce 


NITED STATES imports of textile fibers and manu- 

factures thereof declined in value from $954,453,000 
in 1927 to $919,918,000 in 1928, a decrease of 3.6 per cent. 
Unmanufactured textile fibers—raw cotton, jute, flax, 
hemp, manila, sisal and henequen, kapok, other vege- 
table fibers, wool and mohair, animal hair, human harr, 
raw silk, and rayon—accounted for 60 per cent of the 
fotal value of imports in the textile group in 1928. 
Receipts of Raw Silk Gain in Qauntity, Decline in Value 

Raw silk is the largest single item, from the stand- 
pomt of value, in United States imports of textiles. 
Receipts of raw silk increased in quantity from 74,- 
004,593 pounds In 1927 to 75,489,315 in 1928, but the value 
declined from $390,365,475 to $367,997,250, reflecting a 
drop in the average import price per pound from $5.275 
in 1927 to $4.875 in 1928. The latter average is 
lowest unit. value for any year’s imports of raw silk 
since 1916, when the average import price per pound 
was $4.46, 

In 1928 Japan supplied 64,111,650 pounds of the raw 
silk imported, or 85 per cent; and China, 10,527,407 
pounds, or 14 per cent. Comparative figures for 1927 
were: Japan, 61,796,561 pounds, or 83.5 per cent: China, 
10,787,770 pounds, or 14:6 per cent. Small amounts of 
raw silk are imported also from France and Italy. 

Imports of Raw Wool Reduced 

Imports of raw wool decreased in quantity from 264,- 
507,000 pounds in 1927 to 240,360,000 in 1928 and in value 
from $81,754,000 to $77,727,000—a loss of 9 per cent in 
quantity and of almost 5 per cent in value. Reeeipis 
from all the leading supplying countries, with the ex- 
ception of British India and China, fell off, the princi- 
pal declines being as follows: United Kingdom, from 
61,238,000 pounds in 1927 to 49,906,000 in 1928; Australia, 
from 39,389,000 to 26,347,000; Argentina, from 27,588,000 
to 22,865,000; Uruguay, from 16,828,000 to °6,862,000: 
Canada, from 9,021,000 to 7,539,000; and British South 
Africa, from 5,591,000 to 4,410,000. Increases were regis- 
tered in imports of carpet wool from British India and 
from China and Hong Kong, amounting to 2,719,000 and 
5,931,000 pounds, respectively, over 1927 receipts. The 
foregoing figures include not only the wool produced 
in the country to which the imports are credited but 
also wool grown in other regions and reexported to the 
United States. 

Principal Sources of Cotton Imports 

Imports of raw cotton, chiefly types not now pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities in the United States, 
amounted to 172,037,060 pounds, valued at $42,797,000, 
in 1928, against 205,609,000 pounds, with a value of $45,- 


the 


669,000 in 1927. Of these imports, Egypt supplied 89,- 
231,000 pounds, or 51.9 per. cent, in 1928, as against 
122.776,000 pounds, or 59.7 per cent, in 1927. The per- 
centage coming from Egypt, however, is higher than is 
indicated by the direct imports, because the bulk -of 
the importation from the United Kingdom (43,388,000 
pounds in 1927 and 8,598,000 in 1928) is of Egyptian ori- 
gin. China and Hong Kong, Mexico, British India, and 
Peru, in the order named, were other important sources 
of cotton imports in 1927 and 1928. 
Other Vegetable Fibers Imported from Foreign 
Countries 

The branches of the American textile industry using 
vegetable fibers other than raw cotton are dependent 
on foreign raw materials, and import statistics there- 
fore are considered indexes of activity in the cordage 
and twine, jute goods, and linen goods industries. — 

United States imperts of jute and manufactures 
thereof increased in value from $90,087,000 in 1927 to 
$101,276,000 in 1928. Imports of unmanufactured jute, 
including jute butts, declined in quantity from 92,415 
tons in 1927 to 90,049 in 1928, and in value from $12,154,- 
000 to $11,657,000. In contrast, receipts of burlaps rose 
from 569,649,000 pounds in 1927 to 619,981,000 in 1928, 
and in value from $67,249,000 to $80,086,000. Raw jute 
and burlap are imported principally from India, the 
only country producing jute. in commercial quantities. 
Of the 619,981,000 pounds of burlaps imported in 1928, 
525,653,000 came from British India, where several 
American. concerns are engaged in the manufacture of 
jute products for exportation to the United States. 
Receipts of Flax Fiber Increase and of Manufactures 

Decline 


Imports of unmanufactured flax increased from 4,496 
tons in 1927 to 5,539 in 1928, while receipts of hemp 
amounted to 1,684 tons in 1928, against 1,697 in 1927. 
United States purchases of, foreign manufacture of flax, 
hemp, and ramie declined in value from $52,608,000 in 
1927 to $46,415,000 in 1928. Of the 1928 imports, fabrics 
(chiefly linens) accounted for $23,842,000; laces and em- 
broideries, etc., for $6,726,000; handkerchiefs for $5,800,- 


000; and towels and napkins for $3,179,000. 


Imports of Principal Cordage Fibers 
In addition to the imports of cotton, jute, flax, and 
hemp, the United States purchased abroad 215,743 tons 
of other vegetable fibers, valued at $35,569,000, in 1928. 
as compared with 206,009 tons, with a value of $39,286,- 
000, in 1927. Cordage fibers—manila or abaca, sisal and 
henequen, istle or Tampico fiber, and New Zealand fiber 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Some Features of Cotton Textile Export Trade 


(Continued from Last Week) 

‘The Cotton-Textile Institute recently completed a 
very valuable study of the export situation in cotton 
textiles. A part of this work was published in the two 
issues preceding this one and the remaining portion is 
riven herewith.—Editor. 


The scheme of the plan is that, under a floating con- 
tract, the Department agrees with an exporter on a 
schedule of the names of importers in a given country 
and the amounts to be outstanding as to them at any 
one time during six months. The Department is auth- 
orized to guarantee, up to 75 per cent of their face 
value, sterling bill of exchange drawn in connection 
with the export of goods which must have been wholly 
or partly produced or' manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. The guarantee is unconditional and covers 
all risk. Payment is made immediately on default and 
the bill is then handed over to the Department to re- 
cover the amount due from the importer. Any balance 
recovered by this means is shared between the exporter 
and the Department in proportion to the parts of the 
debt absorbed by them. respectively. Although this 
scheme is frequently referred to in trade papers as 
being very successful yel the number of applications 
under if covers only a small percentage of the total 
exports. 

It is difficull to give any indication of the cost of 
this credit insurance, owing to the variables and rates, 
but it may be roughly estimated at from one to two 
per cent though the most favorable rates run less than 
one per cent for sixty to ninety days bills as the Depart- 
ment takes into account the standing of the importer 
and the conditions of the importing country and the 
premium rates are adjusted as circumstances necesilate. 

The German credit insurance plan backed by the 
government is less favorable to the exporter since the 
rates run higher and the insurance can be for only two- 
(thirds of the valus of shipments. : 

Spanish banks and business interests have recently 
presented proposals to establish the Exterior Bank of 
Spain to promote Spanish export trade and a group ol 
insurance companies have supmitted proposals to form 
an export credil. insurance company. 

In this country credit insurance on export sales ean 
ne secured from the American Foreign Credit Under- 


writers. The rates are variable and run from one. 


two percent for a rather good class, of risk ind possibly 


as low as three-quarters of one per cent if a responsilfie 
house doing a large export business insures its entire 
export sales other than those made for cash. This 
company has been in existence only about eight years 
but in that time collected a list of 600,000) 
names of importers, in all branches of business in 
foreign countries, wilh some details about each to he:p 
indicate their credit standing and it has a service de- 
partment for the benefit of its clients from which if 
ean give sales information, names of agents in foreign 
countries, ete. It has been stated by exporters 
that the underwriling company does not make payments 
on policies where accounts are overdue except where 
insolvency is proven and that some such insured ac- 
counts have to be carried by the exporter for a long 
period without reimbursement. The underwriting com- 
pany contends that such complaints are not justitied 
and states that it pays losses which. can be shown. to 
he uncolleetible in a reasonable period. Some of our 
largest and most experienced exporters (and, therefore, 


8 


has some 


having presumably the most carefully chosen line of 
foreign credits) do not take out credit insurance as 
their export credit losses fur the past few years have 
averaged considerably less than the cost of such insur- 
ance. 

The foregoing showing suggests the conclusion that 
the credit situation is not in itself relatively unfavor- 
able in this country, or at any rate to any such extent 
as to preclude effective exportation. Moreover our 
banks indicate a willingness to give careful considera- 
tion to any further improvements in methods that may 


“be proposed. 


As to general question of credit and bank facilities, 
il is nighly important to stress the proposition. Lhat the 
more experienced the exporting organization is in se- 
lecling reliable cusiomers, and in knowing how to do 
business with them sv as to avoid complaints and frie- 
lion, the better position would that organization occupy 
for obtaining financial accommodation on the most fav- 
orable terms. 

Before discussing specific obstacles which have been 
pointed out as necessary to be overcome, reference 
should be ‘made fo a psychological factor which stil] 
seems to have some unwarranted influence. As referred 
to above, the highly abnormal conditions immediately 
following the war led to an extraordinary volume of 
exports which naturally were handled under hastily 
iormulated plans and under specially hazardous condi- 
tions. Very serious resulted. Recollections of 
these post-war losses seem still to have some influence 
both in merchandising and banking quarters. It is im- 
portant to emphasize, and the most experienced export- 
ers now fully realize, thal conditions have since zradu- 
ally settled down lo a normal situation. Methods fairiy 
adapted to handling exnorts under the normal condi- 
Lidns now prevailing should not be criticized or dis- 
trusted because of the methods or the results which 
were tharacteristic of the .:bnormal post-war period. 

In numerous conferences with those interested in 
promoling our exports. the following have frequentiy 
veen stressed as ovstacies to be overcome in order tu 
expand our exports: 


losses 


!. Exeessive number of concerns engaged.in inde- 


pendent exporting of cotton goods. 

2. Lack of general knowledge of exporting, eaport 
Inarkets and conditions, on the part of many executives 
of the Inanufacturing concerns and commission houses. 

3. With mauy export cencerns, lack of prop>r or 
adequate representation in the particular foreign mar- 
ket and consequent jack of local knowledge of credit 
and other conditions, This is improving with experi- 
ence as markets become developed. 

Unnecessary price competition between various 
American exporters which frequently reduces prices 
below the necessities of the competition of European 
or other exporters. 

0. Lack of a detinite export policy by manufacturers 
and commission houses. Often interest in exports drops 
as soon as domestic market improves. Tendency to use, 
in measuring export policies and profits, the same yard- 
stick as is employed for domestic business. | 

These obstacles, while separately stated, are largely 
interdependent. For example, the very fact thal there 
is an excessive number of concerns engaged in the pusi- 
ness resulls. in the impossibility of every one of those 
concerns having the amplitude. of-knowledge, experi- 
ence, and thorvugh local representation abroad that is 
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necessary for the best resulls. Likewise the excessive 
number of concerns leads logically to the unnecessary 
price competition among the American exporters. The 
freyguent lack of broad general knowledge and experi- 
ence also contribules to the lack of a definite and per- 
manent policy. The comments made in the succeed- 
ing paragraph wiil be found to relate to one or more 
of the obstacles abuve enumerateu, 

The Number and Methods of Exporting Agencies 

There are about fifly competing concerns of im- 
portance engaged in direct cotton piece goods export 
selling. There are several hundred other exporters in 
New York and other shipping ports, including cities 
near Canada and cilies within comparatively easy 
reach of West Indies, Mexico and Central America, but 
most of these are occasional or quite small exporters. 
Much confusion arises in important export markets 
through the large number of salesmen and agents offer- 
ing colton textiles from this country. 

It has been ascertained that four concerns alone did 
nearly 40 per cent m dollars (between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000) of the tolal exports for 1927. The remain: 
ing important export concerns. ,about 46 in number, 
probably accounted for 40 to 45 per cent additional of 
the total exports for 1927. Of these fifty principal con- 
cerns nearly twenty-five are commission houses which 
do a direct export business and also in many cases 
some additional business with independent export 
houses. The remainder of the concerns dealt with in 
this paragraph are largely independent converters, with 
a few export shipping houses that do not own mer- 
chandise but sell from samples. 

A few important mills and selling agents whose prod- 
ucts are exported in quantity do not do direct export- 
ing but sell for export through independent export 
concerns. 

In addition there are several hundred small concerns 
which in the aggregate handle from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the export business. 

An important feature in this connection is the method 
in which an exporter has has interests handled and 
guarded in the foreign countries with which he deals. 


One method is for the exporter to establish in the 


particular foreign country his own.permanent salaried 
staff of experienced employees devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to his business. The other method is for the 
exporter to employ commission agents in the particu- 
lar foreign country who, along with their other busi- 
ness, handle the business of our exporter. Of our four 
principal exporting houses, two have their own exelu- 
sive organization (in most foreign markets where they 
do business) as above outlined and the other two sell, 
generally speaking, through commission houses located 
in the foreign countries, Our remaining export inter- 
ests, both large and small, appear as a rule to empoly 
commission houses in the various foreign countries, 
although there are some exceptions to this rule. In 


any further concentration or other further develop- ” 


ment of our export methods in foreign countries a 
comparison of the advantages of exclusive selling 
organizations and of foreign commission houses de- 
serves careful consideration 
Some Important Points to be Safeguarded 
The mill desiring export business should be prepared 


lo take export orders to a pre-determined per cent of 


its capacity, regardicss of the conditions of domestic 
bsuiness, a8 export business cannot be built up by tak- 
ing orders one year and refusing them the next. When- 


or sales manager. 


‘segregate 
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ever a new market is to be entered a well-trained, 
capable man for the market should be secured and 
guaranteed a sufficient income so that he can live under 
conditions in keeping with his work and further, in 
order that he may build solidly for the future, develop 
possible future outlets rather than concentrate only on 
immediate orders. This man should select, train and 
supervise all agents. and assist the importing custom- 
ers. 

Our few independent export houses having the great- 
est experience in this field do not take up new mar- 
kets until they have thoroughly surveyed the possibili- 
ties, and, if favorable, they often defer establishing 
headquarters in such new markets until they can ob- 
tain or spare from their own force a capable salesman 
They realize that it will probably 
take three years to establish the value of the market 
entered and that profits cannot be anticipated during 
that period and that, in fact, even losses’ may be in- 
curred. 

Owing to the small percentage of our export sales, 
relative to our total cotton piece goods production 
(approximately 6 per cent), and also to the short time 
in which the majority of export houses have been en- 
gaged in this branch of the industry, it is not surprising 
that we have comparatively few thoroughly trained 
and capable executives, salesmen and agents at present 
connected. with the cotton goods export trade at nead- 
quarters and traveling to and located in foreign tar- 
kets. It is absolutely necessary to have this type ol 
personnel with any important organization or combi- 
nation formed for the purpose of handling export trade 
ina more effective and orderly manner. 

Millis or others doing an export business should make 
a careful study of business practice which have been 
satisfactory to foreign customers, in their deaiings with 
exporters from other countries, such as. the inclusion 
of certain packing charges and giving reasonably short 
terms with the requirements of an interest charge if 
terms are extended; as it is doubtful whether undue 
liberality in such matters is instrumental in securing 
or retaining accounts. Our exporters with long experi- 
ence thoroughly understand the long-established prac- 
Lices and adapt themselves to these requirements, but 
in some cases have been obliged to meet even more 
liberal standards which have been inaugurated perhaps 
unnecessarily by export houses more recently estab- 
lished, | 
Another illustration of making concessions perhaps 
not indispensable may be found in the fact that British 
exporters .are in the habit of shipping cotton piece 
goods to foreign counties as “run of the mill,” which 
are sold at their regular prices, while our exporters 
imperfect goods as “seconds” and frequently 
al price concessions which presumably do not 
resull in an average price commensurate with what 
might be obtained through the British method of sel- 
ing “run of the mill” goods. 


sell these 


Importance of Concentration of Export Business into 
Fewer Hands 

This is clearly indicated by the above analysis. This 
would materially help to eliminate cut-price competi- 
tion now so prevalent between American concerns and 
would combine existing knowledge and experience and 
available personnel so as to insure the observance of 
the soundest policies and practices, the creation of 
the most trustworthy credit conditions, and the conse- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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United States Textile Imports Decline 
(Continued from Page 7) 
—constitute the bulk of the imports of other vegetable 
fibers. In 1928 such importations included 134,616 tons 
of sisal and henequen, 47,015 of manila, 13,805 of istle, 
and 2,861 of New Zealand fiber. In addition there were 
brought into the country from abroad 7,440 tons of 
kapok and 10,006 of unenumerated fibers (coir, pullu, 


sunn, maguey or cantala, oakum, ramie, etc.) during 
1928. 
Rayon Yarns Imported to Supplement Domestic 


Production 
Despite a huge domestic production of rayon (esti- 


mated by the trade al approximately 98,000,000 pounds 


for 1928, as against 75,555,000 in 1927), the United States 
continued to .import substantial quantities of rayon 
yarns in 1928. Receipts of foreign rayon yarns, threads, 
and filaments declined from 416,236,000 pounds, valued 
at $13,664,000, in 1927 to 12,742,000 pounds, with a value 
of $10,906,000, in 1928. Italy supplied about 37 per cent 
‘of the rayon yarn imports, followed by Germany with 
- 20 per cent, France with 17 per cent, and the Nether- 
lands with 12 per cent. Belgium, Switzerland, Hungary, 
and Austria, as well as the United Kinkdom, also figure 
in this trade. 

Gains in Imports of Cotton Manufactures and Semi- 

Manufactures 

Imports of cotton semi-manufactures increased in 
value: from $5,397,000 in 1927 to $6,323,000 in 1928, the 
latter figure comprising $3,012,000 worth of cotton waste 
and $3,290,000 of bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or 
plied yarns and warps, and $21,000 of yarns and warps, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, etc. The value of foreign 
cotton manufactures brought into the United States in 
1928 reached $62,791,000 against $60,800,000 in 1927. The 
1928 imports included the following principal items: 
Cotton cloth, $15,840,000: miscellaneous cotton fabrics, 
$9,119,000; wearing apparel, $16,985,000; and laces, ém- 
broideries, etc., $11,252,000. | 

Imports of cotton cloth , the most important item in 
cotton manufactures, declined in quantity from 63,002,- 
000 square yards in 1927 to 61,294,000 in 1928 but the 
value increased slightly from $15,596,000 to $15,840,000. 
The United Kingdom, the leading source of cotton cloth 
imports, supplied 36,237,000 square yards m 1928 as 
against 40,849,000 in 1927 while Switzerland, which ranks 
second in this trade, increased its share from 11,450,000 
square yards in 1927 to 13,546,000 in 1928. Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Japan, and Germany are other important 
foreign sources of cotton piece goods. 
United Kingdom Largest Supplier of Wool Fabrics to 


the United States 

In 1928 the United States purchased abroad wool semi- 
manufactures to the value of $16,131,000 and wool 
manufactures valued at $62,260,000, as compared with 
$14,579,000 and $64,196,000, respectively, for 1927. The 
principal items in wool semimanufactures’in 1928 were: 
8,499,000 pounds of wool noils, valued at $6,330,000: 23.- 
000,000 pounds of wool rags, flocks, and mungo, with a 


value of $6,655,000; and 4,672,000 pounds of wool waste, 
worth $2,691,000. 
Of the $62,260.00 worth of wool manufactures im- 


ported in 1928, woven fabries of wool and mohair ac- 
counted for $19,285,000, carpets and rugs for $21,454,000, 
and wearing apparel for $18,415,000. The United King- 
dom is the leading source of wool fabric imports, havy- 
ing furnished 871,000 pounds of worsteds and 6,587,000 
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pounds of woolens, of a total importation of 1,191,000 
pounds of worsteds and 8,677,000 of woolens in 1928. 
Continental countries, particularly Germany and 
France, also ship substantial quantities of woolens and 
worsteds to the United States. 

Commercial Classificationof Piece Goods Imported 

The Textile Division issues a special statistical state- 
ment which shows the imports of cotton cloth by com- 
mercial classifications through the customs districts of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Receipts through these districts accounted for 
about 81.7 per cent of the total importation of cotton 
cloth in 1928 as compared with about 85 per cent in 
1927. Total entries of cotton cloth through the afore- 
mentioned customs districts declined from 53,463,000 
square yards in 1927 to 50,085,000 in 1928. 

In 1928, the most important group in the imports of 
cotton cloth was “lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cam- 
brics, and similar fine goods, of average yarn number 
above 40,” imports of which amounted to 21,456,000 
square yards, followed by “poplins, broadcloths, mad- 
ras, oxfords, and other shirtings” with 13,508,000 square 
yards. Further details regarding the imports of cotton 
cloth are given in the following table: 

United States Imports of Specified Kinds of Cotton Cloth 


Through the Customs Districts of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco 


1927 1928 
Class Square Square 
yards yards 

Poplins, broadcloths, madras, oxfords, . 


other shirtings: 


Unbleached 7,638,607 5,508,118 


Bleached | 1,486,708 1,480,234 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven 6,745,362 6,519,713 
Sateens, woven with not more than 7 
harnesses: 
Unbleached 4,716,565 4,595,855 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven __. 795,612 1,017,851 
Sateens woven with 8 or more harness: 
Unbleached 785,342 966,271 
Bleached 90,455 149,203 
Prnted, colored, or fancy woven __ 1,908,709 1,445,334 
-Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics, 
and similar fine goods, of average 
yarn number above 40: 
Printed, colored, or fancy woven... 5,192,136 5,501,394 
Voiles, plain or fancy 2,496,072 1,499,487 
Crepes, plain or fancy 961,933 748,841 
Ratines rae 24,661 69,483 
Dotted swisses 368,725 467,047 
All jacquard- woven ‘cloths, other than 
swivels or lappets 1,575,907 3,640,275 
Ginghams, 2 or more colors, 20 to 59 
average yarn number 469,638 452,590 
Imported at— 
Philadelphia 2,051,946 2,040,872 
San Francisco 674,259 574,176 
Chicago 781,708 1,343,740 


Roof Being Laid on Viscose Unit of American Chatillon 
Corporation 


With the cellulose acetate plant almost ready for 
production the completion of the viscose unit of the 
American Chatillon Corporation plant at Rome, Ga., is 
being energetically pushed. Most of the roofing of the 


viscose shed has been completed. Grading is also about 


complete in the soda recovery building. The founda- 
tion for the alkali celluolse building ground floor and 
the floor slab have been poured and work has beén 
started on the foundation for the shredders. The slab 
and kalman finish nave been placed in the storage room 
of this building. The slab has been completed on the 
ground floor of the spinning building. <A’ sprinkling 
line has been erected under the ducts in the acetate 
shed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Getting the materials you want when wanted is 
a convenience enjoyed by purchasers of AKCO 
products. There is an AKCO product for every 
processing need; an AKCO branch office con- 
veniently located in every principal textile center. 
Warehouse stocks are strategically placed and 
fully maintained. Laboratories are handy to all 


mill communities. Among the more prominent 
industries we serve are: 


‘Paint and Varnish 
Textile Metals 
Rubber Glass Soap 


“Paper 


The comprehensive service that goes with the 
purchase of AKCO PRODUCTS is one reason 
why you should remember to Get It From Klipstein 
whenever you need raw materials. It is the reason 
why many mills remember. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
644-52 Greenwich St. 


Branch Offices and Laboratories are located in the following cities: 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R.L. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Represented in Canada by A. Klipstein & Co., Ltd., Montreal! 


Klipstein 


CHEMICALS...-. — WAXES 
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Combinin Theory and Practice in Roving Frame Operation 
By TEXAS 


"W\O get the best results out of any process we must 

understand it thoroughly both from a theoretical 
and practical standpoint. We should know what we 
want-to do and also how to do it if we wish to get 
the best possible results from our work. We should 
know the practical side of operating roving machirery 
in order to keep it in operation at its maximum effi- 
ciency, and with as little cost as possible, and also 
know how to put the proper gearing on to make every 
part of the machine function in harmony with the 
other paris. This of course is not. learned overnight, 
but through careful study, and long practice, The more 
we know about the machinery we have in charge, the 
more we will be worth to our employer and ourselves. 
To be theoretical, and not practical, in my opinion, is 
worse than being practical and not theoretical. To be 
both is what we all should strive for. This article is 
intended for help to readers who have the care and 
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operation of roving machinery and are searching for 
such information. I have simplified the drawings and 
also the text as much as possible so that it can be 
readily understood. | | 


The Running Parts 
There are four major phases in 
roving machinery, namely, draft, twist, lay and tension. 
If we could use cans at these machines as we do at 
the drawing, they would look altogether different, nut 
the size and strength of roving makes this 1apossible. 
We have to insert twist for the sake of strength and 
also use a smaller package m order to save space and 
get more roving ;er machine. This cannot be «lone 
with one machine as the draft would have to be too 
long. On coarse work we can get along with only the 
slubbers and speeders. On medium work the lavoul 
usually consists of slubbers, intermediates and speeders, 
while very fine work requires the addition of. the jack 
frame. They all have the same working parts and 
require the same attention. The generally accepted 
theory is that the draft of the slubber should be 3.75 
to 4.00, intermediates 4.50 to 5.00, speeders 5.50 to 6.00, 
and jack frames 6.00 to 6.50. 


The Slubbers 


The slubber being the first member of the rcving 
frame family is the first to insert twist in the cotton 
and wind it on a bobbin. And as the quality of the work 
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the operation of 


at the other machines is dependent to a certain exlent 
on the quality that comes from this machine, it is of 
utmost importance that il is made right. If the draft 
of the rolls is too long, or the rolls not spaced right, 
the roving will be very uneven and can never be com- 
pletely evened at the other machines. The same is 
true with the twist, as hard twisted roving will not 
draw out evenly on any of the machines. In fact not 
only the draft and twist, but also the lay and tension 
must work in harmony to get good work from the 
slubber, as a tight tension will pull the roving partly 
in two at intervals, which is as bad or worse than, too 
much draft, or badly spaced rolls. And if the lay 
gear is not of the right number of teeth it is impossible 
to’ get the tension right. When the lay gear contains 
the right number of teeth to lay the roving side by side 
up and down the bobbin and the tension gear is of 
proper number of’ teeth to suit the size roving being 
made, the machine will deliver much better roving and 
run better for the operative. Here is one place where 
theory and practice is better than practice alone. 


Winding the Roving on the, Bobbin 
This is accomplished by running the bobbin, surface 
speed greater than the flyer presser. If the bobbin, 
and flyer run the same speed there would be no wind- 
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ing, and in order to wind the roving on the bobbins 
the machines are provided with a pair of cones, cone 
shift belt, lay gear and tension gear, together with the 
necessary other gears required for the operation. The 
difference between the speed of the flyers and bobbins 
depends upon the inches of stock turned out by the 
front roll while the spindle is making a complete revo- 
lution. This is regulated by the bottom cone gear al 
the starting of the doff, and by the tension gear 
throughout the doff, which will be explained more 
fully later on. 


What is Required in Filling the Bobbin from the First 
to the Last Layer 


The surface speed of the bobbin must not exceed the 
surface speed of the front roll more than 1% per cent 
at no time throughout the doff, as the difference be- 
tween the surface speed of the bobbin and froni roll 
is the tension and any more than this is liable to pull 
thin places in the roving, which will weaken if and 
give any amount of trouble at the other machines. 
This requires that the bobbin cone has the proper size 
gear on it to start the bobbins the right speed, aud the 
tension or contact gear must be of the proper size to 
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keep the relative speed the same throughout the doff. 
The lay gear also plays no iittle part in the filling of 
the bobbin, and must also be the right size to run the 
carriage the proper speed necessary to lay the roving 
strands side by side up and down the bobbin. If the 
wind is either too open or ciose if makes it impossibie 
to keep the tension right throughout the doff. 

The humidity etfects the tension also, and shouid be 
kept as near the same all the time as possible. If the 
air gets too dry the diameter of the bobbins increase 
out of proportion to the travel of the cone belt and 
the ends get too light somewhere in the doff, while 
on the other hand if the air is allowed to get loo 
damp the cottun will pack harder, and the diameter 
will be too small to suil the travel of the cone belt, and 
he end will run too slack, and cause a lot of stoppage. 
By referring to the two diagrams or sketches of the 
gearing of a roving frame Figures. 1 and 2, it wiil be 
seen that each of them has only part of the gearing. 
In Fig. 1, I show only the gears that draft or attenuate 
the stock, and those thal lay it on the bobbin. In Fig. 2 
I have included the gears necessary to twist the yarn, 
and keep the tension right throughout the doff. It will 
be noticed that all the gears are not accompanied by 
letter or symbols, as I only use a letter where two gears 
are of the same denomination in the same diagram, 
which simplifies the formulas or calculations. 


Draft Caleulations 


The first drafting that is done on the slubler and 
roving frames, takes place between the back and middle 
roll, and is figured thus: 

Let A=small gear on back roll 22 teeth.’ 

Let B= gear on middle roll 20 teeth. 

Let C=diameter back roll 1 inch or 8/8. 

D=diameter middle roll 4 ineh or 8/8. 


Then A xX D 22 


Bx C 


This works out 1.10, and is known as the break draft — 


which serves two purposes, as it nol only puts the 
roving in better shape to be drawn evenly, but also 
keeps the roving straight belween the rolls instead of 
lagging back and running off the ends of them. 

How to Figure the Draft Constant and Total Draft 

Let D=back roll gear 56 teeth. 3 

B=crown gear 100 teeth. 

C=draft change gear 28 teeth. 

A=front roll gear 40 teeth. 

K=diameter back roll 1 inch or 4/4. 

*—diameter front roll 1144 inch or 

Then the draft constant is found by the formula: 

DxBxF 56x100«5 


CxE 40 x 4 

This works out 1.75 and is the draft constant. 

The total draft is found by dividing the constant by 
the draft gear C, 1.75~28—6.25—total draft. 

‘ Changing the Crown and Back Roll Gear 

Ii some times becomes necessary to change both 
crown and draft gear or on some frames the back roll 
gear where it is not convenient to change the crown 
gear. Formula for crown gear: 
AxCxdraft desiredxE 


— 


| BxF 1005 
This works out 100 for crown gear. 
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The formula for back roli gear is: 
AxCxdraftdesiredxE 40 x28x6.26x 4 


Bx 1005 
This works out 56 for back roll gear. 


In some mills the numbers are kept at the speeders or - 


jack frames, and when they are, the crown gear should 
always be used to make roving lighter or heavier with, 
as it is only about one-third the size of the draft gear. 
A change of one tooth with the crown gear would not 
make so much difference and if the roving varies in 
weight just a little it would be an easy matter to get 


it right again. There is some difference between the 


theoretical draft and the actual draft, but this is not 
very pronounced when putting in standard twist. If 
the cotton staple is short and excessive twist has to be 


put in to make the work run, the difference is quite 


noticeable. The contraction is about two per cent when 
pulting in standard twist, but the draft between the 
bite of the frent roli and flyer presser is very seldom 
if ever less than 1% per cent, which about evens up 
with the contraction. 

Changing the Pitch of the Crown and Front Roll Gear 

It sometimes happens that it is desired to icrease 
the draft greatly on some of the frames on certain 
classes of work when it is impossible to increase and 
decrease the diameters of the crown and front roll 
gears. This can be done by changing the pitch of the 
gears and getting the right number of teeth in the 
crown and front roll gear without. changing the com- 
bined or totaled diameters. With the following for- 
mula: 

A=teeth in present crown gear 70. 

B=teeth in present front roll gear 25. 

C=total diameter of both gears. 
 AxBx4 


C 8.25 
This works out 12 and is the pitch of the present gears. 
Now we can put any number of teeth we wish to 
within the bounds of reason and nol change the total 
diameter or the working centers, by changing the pitch 
of the gears thus: Teeth m new crown gear 102. 
Teeth in new front roll gears 26. Then: 
102 « 4 
pitch. 
8.25 


Setting the Rolls | 
In setting or spacing both top and bottom rolis on 
slubbers and fly frames it is impossible to give any 1n- 
flexible rule for determining the distance they should 
be from conter to center, as this depends on the length 
of the staple, the feel of the fibres and the bulk of the 
cotton entering the rolls, and in my opinion the draft 


.and speed of the rolls. If the staple of the cotton runs 


even, a good rule to go by on the intermediates and 
slubber ts, between front roll and second %-inch longer 


than staple from bite to bite. Between second and 


third roll % on intermediates, % on slubber. The 
speeders and jack frames can be slightly closer than 
the intermediate rolls. 
Twist Per Inch Twist Constant—Twist Gear 
Cotton averaging 1 1/16 inches can be run success- 
fully with standard twist, which is ascertained by the 


formula: Square root of hank x120 for intermediates, 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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TREN years ago if was the favorite indoor sport of a 

successful textile mill superintendent whose plant 
was equipped with Northrop looms to take visitors to a 
vantage point in his weave room and, with a proud 
sweep of his hand, say: 

“Not many looms stopped. And most of the weavers 
are sitting down with nothing to do.” 

But one day his sense of humor led a Draper man to 
retort “Is that what you hire them for—to do nothing?” 

Then the Draper man went home and began to think 
it out something like this: 

“When we put out the automatic loom the industry 
accepted our rather arbitrary figures as to the larger 
number of looms a weaver could operate. These figures 
were fairly easily attained on some weaves; but not so 
easily at first on others. 

“Years of growth have followed. The industry has 
learned better how to use the new machine. The ma- 
chine has heen steadily improved each year. 

“A venturesome mill here and there has pushed the 
number of looms per weaver beyond the early stand- 
ards. The great majority, content with the progress 
made, view their achievements with pride. Why not? 
They set a goal, 
impractical. They have attained the goal, with the 
help doing less work than ever before—so liftle in fact 
that they boast about ‘nothing to do, 

“T wonder how far that ‘nothing to do’ 
much they could do in reason. 

“Have the better loom we are building, the better 
preparatory processes now employed, the increased 
skill of hoth mill executive and machine operator in the 
use of the automatic loom outstripped the old stand- 
ards? Are we entitled to set new ones?” 


Said in Fun But It Started Something. 


That humorous retort and resultant thinking-it-out 
of ten years ago has since crystallized into what has 
been inappropriately named the “multiple loom Sys- 
tem.” 

“Multiple” carries the idea of compulsion, of the 
doubling-up under the old arbitrary standards: of days 
when we asked how many looms the other fellow’s 
weavers were running and went home and told our own 
weavers to do the same. 

The present day answer to an inquiry on the number 
of looms a weaver should run is a frank: 


“T don’t know. Let’s see what they are now doing in 
a dav: how many times their looms stop; how much we 
ean reduce the stops hy new looms. by later devices for 
old looms, by better varn preparation. These figures 
and the established fact that a weaver, assisted hy a 
bobbin girl, ean start up 30 looms per hour, will enable 
vou to set the number of looms per weaver according 
to eonditions that pertain in your own mill.” 


This attitude of the open mind, of decisions based on 
data obtained, has raised the number of looms per 
weaver heyond anything dreamed of heretofore. When 
one mill reached 54 looms, everybody was skeptical. 

Today. if a man dares in a gathering of overseers of 
weaving to boast of running anywhere from 70 to 100 
looms per weaver, someone present is likelv to say he 
is doing hetter than that. 


is true: how 


Looms Per Loom Fixer. 

The snotlicht has heen on the weaver’s job. Less 
attention has heen paid to the effect unon the labors 
of.some other workers—the loom fixers for example. 

Yet there hasn't been an improvement that made. it 
easier for the weaver that did not also make it easier 
for the fixer. To increase product by keeping the loom 
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one often opposed by their help as: 


a hos Work for Fixer and Weavers 


running we have had to reduce stops for fixing as well 
as those calling for the attention of the weaver. 

The new No. 17 Warp Stop Motion, Midget Feeler 
and Stafford Thread Cutter are outstanding mechan- 
isms that have helped the weaver. All the more easily 
set, call for less frequent resettings and adjustments 
and need fewer repairs than old forms of these mech- 
anisms. 

This means fewer’ 
mechanisms. 

We have made many improvements venently designed 
to he-p the weaver by keeping the loom running and 
the fixer away. These are of prime importance in fig- 
uring the work of the loom fixer. 

The new brake with cork inserts was made to ston 
the loom with the shuttle in a certain position. To do 
this it had to be a good brake, one that does not get oul 
of condition. The corks outlast a dozen of the old 
leather linings. Oil does not lessen their effectiveness 

Boxes for the two main loom shafts were formerly 
bolted horizontally to the loom They are now 
set in pockets on the loom side, resting on special! 
shelves, to which they are vertically bolted with 9/16 
inch bolts and lock washers. They do not loosen up. 
do not tip up on a bhang-off and need little attention 
from the fixer. They “stay put.” 


calls for the fixer on these new 


sides, 


Shaft 


The new replaceable bushings in the Rocker 
Boxes prevent wear on the rocker shaft and eliminate 


the fixer’s old troublesome job of shimming up to the 
Lay. 

The No. 21 Battery with the swinging arm reduces the 
chance of a smash on a bobbin transfer and relieves 
the fixer of making frequent replacements of the bob- 
bin support of the old Pelber device. 

Our new reamed yarn beam bearings can be oiled. 
thus preventing wear; hold the beam firmly, preventing 
“jumping” and the broken gears that resu't from it; 
hear upon the large part of the beam gudgeon, where 
wear will be less disastrous. They also allow the mill 
fo continue to use beams now being thrown away be- 
eause the small part of the gudgeon is worn down too 
much for the old style bearings. 

Ask any fixer on older Northrop looms how much his 
work would he reduced if he had the bearings of his 
main loom shafts securely anchored; if he did not havi 
fo replace worn rocker shafts or turn them and shin 
up the Lay to overcome the effects of wear; if he coulc 
depend upon his brakes and did not have to replace 
the brake leathers; if he did not have breakage of bob- 
bin supports; if his yarn beams were held firmly ‘and 
would not jump. 

All these things have been accomplished in recent 
loom improvements—primarily to keep the loom run- 
ning and producing cloth. We have frequently pointed 
out what they mean in reducing the work of the weaver. 

They are equally effective in lessening the work of 
the fixer.—From Cotton Chats of the Draper Carpora- 
tion. 


Plan Loft Building 


Greenville, S. C. — The Lullwater Mills plant, near 
here, owned by the Lullwater Syndicate, a group of 
Greenville men, will be leased to small industries as a 
“loft” building. This plant is of brick, one and two 
stroies in height, and contains about 50,000 square feet 
of space. It manufactures heavy duck, used in the 
making of automobile tires. Subsequently it ceased 
operations and was purchased by a group of Greenville 
business men. 


| 
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More even roving 
through two 
* exclusive features 


HERE are two definite and important reasons why Woonsocket 
Roving Frames produce more even roving. 


First, there is the exclusive Patented Silent Chain Drive, which 
operates the bobbin shaft from the compound on the main shaft. 
This avoids entirely the trouble common on swing spur geared horse- 
head frames. The outstanding advantage is that there is no stretch- 


WOONSOCKET } ing of the roving on the down traverse of the rail. Superior evenness 


and elimination of breakage are the obvious results of this exclusive 


Roving Frames | Woonsocket feature. It is also practically noiseless in operation and 


almost never requires repairs. 


A second feature which enables the operator to produce more even 
roving on Woonsocket Frames, is the Patent Improved Tension 
Regulator. This device eliminates the “human element’ in poor 
roving, by making it easy to keep perfect tension at all times. The 
adjustment for this regulator is on the front of the frame and pro- 
vides adjustment to compensate for Changes in atmospheric condi- 
tions. Because it is so easy to reach and so simple to adjust exactly, 
the adjustment is never neglected, and constant evenness of roving is 
maintained. | 


These two features are typical of others introduced by Woonsocket, 
such as Daly Compound, 1895, and the self-oiling spindle step and 
ball bearing top roll, all introduced by Woonsocket. If fast, unin- 
terrupted production of EVEN roving is your goal, WOONSOCKET 
is your answer. Write for complete data book and catalog. 


Write for our useful Roving Catalog 


Export Office: Pawtucket, R, I. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING . 


Cotton FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY from Bale 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Machinery xaston & BURNHAM MACHINE company to Loom 


SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


Southern Office: WoopstpE Buipc., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A Correction for Mr. Wall 


A portion of the discussion at the meeting of the 
Weavers’ Division of the Southern- Textile Association, 
February 15 at Spartanburg, was in regard to the face 
A part of this discussion in the 
report of the 
through error, to W. E. Wall, overseer weaving at the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. GC. Mr. Wall took 
no part in this particular discussion but on account of 


of twills and drills. 


stenographic meeting, was credited, 


a confusion in names, he was quoted as having asked 
and answered several questions relative to the face of 
twills and drills. 

The error was due to a confusion of names by the 
‘Wall having 


a 


stenographer, the remarks credited to Mr. 
been made by another member. 

In justice to Mr. Wall, we-are reprinting batow that 
part of the discussion referred to above. 
ing, the designation “A Member” 
where Mr. Wall’s name appeared in the original report, 
as Mr. Wall made no remarks on the subject. 


Best Face on Twills and Drills 


CHAIRMAN FrANKs: Thank you, Mr. Terryberry. 
_Now, to go back to our questions: “Which will give the 
best face or twills on drifls, coarse warp and fine filling 
or fine warp and coarse filling?” 


A Member: My experience is that coarse filling and 
fine warp will give better results. I find that coarse fill- 
ing gives a better twill—soft filling, with a fine warp. 


has been substituted 
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In the follow-— 


vy Some Mills are M 
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The harder the filling is, the less twill you get. Of 
course, the twill has right much to do with the way the 
loom is set, the harness and foot roll. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Would the construction of the 
goods have anything to do with it? 

A Member: Yes, sir, I think so. 
would make a difference. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Suppose you had a count of 80 
in your warp and 40 in your filling and were running 20s 
warp and 12s filling? 


A Member: That would make a good heavy twill— 
that is my experience with it. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Suppose, then, you reverse that 
and put 12s in your warp and 20s in your filling, with 
the same construction? 

A Member: I hardly think it would show up quite as 
well. My experience teaches me that. 


I think the filling 


Construction of Twill 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Well, which is the twill, the 


warp or the filling? 

A Member: The filling makes the twill. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Which does the twilling? 

A Member: It takes both to make it. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: But which does it? 

A Member: The one that has the most to the inch 
does it. You can make a left-handed or right-handed 
twill. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 

A Member: The filling. 

Mr. Stone: The twill is in the warp. 
We regret that the error should have 
are glad to make this correction for Mr. 


But which makes the rib? 


occurred 
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profits” is the use of the wrong type of a 
heddles, reeds, etc., for the manufacture of |) 2 
A broad statement—but true! 
Our field men, experienced weavers, will gladly 
pass on to you valuable information obtained = 
= #3 from our Research Division. This service is free. = 727? SS? 
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PERFORMANCE 


EXTILE motors, to be truly 


YOU | 


economical--to show more 
profit from each machine--must 
assure continuous performance. 
Increased production and quality CAN 
product depend upon it. | 


The fact that Westinghouse in- 


DEPEND 


dividual-drive motors are design- | 


ed especially for the textile indus- 
try best explains their unfailing UPON 
service. They are sturdy, compact 
units, unerringly consistent and : 
adaptable to every operating proc- iT 


ess. 


Whether it is for picking, carding, 
drawing, roving, spinning, wind- 
ing or weaving, Westinghouse 
motors assure an even, uniform 
product. The direct-motor drive 
is positive and allows no speed 
loss between motor and machine. 
Of even greater importance is the 
fact that this type of drive lowers 


operating costs and other overhead 


expenses. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


‘ Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
7 the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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Rayon Prices Reduced 


Two of the largest American rayon producers have 
announced a downward revision in prices. Other pro- 
ducers are expected to adjust their present quotations 
to a comparable basis. 


DuPont Prices 


In addition to reducing its prices the Du Pont Com- 
pany anounced that it had discontinued its former yarn 
classification, substuting a simpler and more compre- 
hensive one. Under the new classification, yarns are 
classified as first and second quality instead of being 
known as “A,” “B” and “C” grades. ! 


Lolustra Prices 


Under the new price schedule, first quality “Lolus- | 


tra” special, 150 denier, 24 filaments, in skeins, former- 
ly priced at $1.55 is listed at $1.40. First quality in un- 
bleached cones is listed at $1.45, as compared with A 
quality in unbleached cones formerly priced at $1.60. 

New prices for other standard “Lolustra” special yarns 
are $1.20 for first quality 300 denier 60 filament in skeins 
and $1.25 in unbleached cones. 

‘“Lolustra” super-standard are now priced as follows: 
100 denier 40 filament, first quality, $2.30 in skeins and 
$2.40 in unbleached cones 125 denier, 50 filament, first 
quality, $1.70 in skeins and $1.80 in unbleached cones: 
150 denier, 60 filament, first quality, $1.60 in skeins and 
$1.65 in unbleached cones, and 200 denier, 80 filament, 
first quality, $1.55 in skeins and $1.60 in unbleached 
cones. 

Standard Yarn Prices 


Prices for standard 150 denier, 24 filament yarn in 
skeins, which formerly ranged from $1.35 to $1.50 ac- 
cording to quality, have been reduced to $1.20 to $1.30, 
according to quality. First quality in unbleached cones 
is listed at $1.35, as compared with A quality, which 
‘sold at $1.60. A 75 denier 18 filament yarn is quoted 
at $2.50 for first quality and $1.50 for second quality 
in skeins. 

No change has been made in the price of the first 
quality 65 denier, 26 filament super-extra yarn in un- 
bleached cones, which is stil listed at $2.80. Other super- 
extra yarns, however, shared in the price reduction. 


Announcement of Cut 


The Du Pont Company's statement follow: 

“Importations of foreign yarns during the past two 
years have resulted in unstable prices and generally un- 
satisfactory conditions in the American market, which 
have had a distinctly disturbing influence with the 
trade. Developments in recent months have served to 
aggravate this situation. 

“In an effort to correct this and to assist in the 
stabilizing of rayon prices in this market, the Du Pont 


Rayon Company announces the new schedule of prices 


for its yarn.” 
New Viscose Prices 


In announcing his company’s new price schedule, §. 
A. Salvage, president of the Viscose Company, also stat- 
ed that in the future its yarn would be elassified as 
first and second quality rather than as “A” and “B” 
grades, | 

New Viscose Schedule 


Mr. Salvage’s announcement follows* 
“In view of the recent change in American prices, 
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the Viscose Company wishes to announce that it has 
decided to revise its price list as followe: 


Denier Filament ist. 2d. 
2.50 $1.70 
75 30 2.60 1.75 
18 2.10 1.40 
£0 22 1.65 
125 18 1.55 1.25 
125 36 1.60 1.25 
150 24 1.30 1.20 
150) 1.35 1.29 
150 60 1.50 1.25 
170 27 1.30 1.20 
170 60 1.50 1.20 
200 30 1.25 1.15 
2000) 60 1.45 1.15 
300 44 1.10 1.05 
54 1.40 1.05 
600 Tz 1.40 1.05 
GOO 1.410 1.05 
Dulesco 
Denier Filament ist. 2d. 
75 30 $2.75 $1.75 
100 40 2.30 1.50 
125 36 1.70 {.25 
150 2A 1.40 1.20 
150 36 1.45 1.20 
150 1.60 1.20 
170 G0) 1.60 1.20 
200 60 1.55 1.15 
300 44 1.20 105 : 


150 denier 75 filament Dulenza, $1.65 1st quality. 
Improved Productior 


“The refinement in production has advanced so much 


‘In the past year that we now produce no ‘C’ quality, so 


we will, from. now forward, sort our product into a 
first and second quality, and the trade can accept our 
first quality as being the same as our former ‘A’ quali- 
ty, and our second quality as representing our former 
‘B’ quality. 

“This change is effective February 25 and all unfilled 
contracts will be invoiced as our first and second quali- 
ty at the above prices.” | 

It is expected that the Viscose Company's announce- 
ment of new prices will be followed by similar an- 
nouncements early this week from the other domestic 
yarn producers. The American Glanzstoff Corporation 
and the Skenandoa Rayon Corporation have already 
stated their intention of revising their prices down- 
ward. It is also expected that Belamose, Industrial and 
Delaware may announce new price schedules in the 
near future. | 

Celta Prices Cut 


The first formal announcement of a change in the 
price of imported varns came when the DuPont Rayon 
Company announced reductions in the prices of Gelta 
rayon yarns for which the company holds American 
sales and manufacturing rights. 

The price of 100 denier 30 filament Celta rayon skeins, 
formerly priced at $1.75 per pound has been reduced to 
$1.50. per pound. The above new prices are effective 
as Of February 22. | 
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Carders’ Division to Meet 

The Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Associ- 

ation will be held at the Richmond Hotel, Augusta, Ga., 

on Friday, March 15, according to announcement by J. ©. 
Cobb, secretary of the Association. 


The Discussion 


The discussion will be based upon the following ques- 
tions which were compiled by J. 0. Corn, chairman of 
-the Division: 

1. Give the following information in regard to your 
picking: 

A. One, two or three processes? 

B. Advantages from any recent changes? 

C. Percentage of foreign matter removed at each 

. beater? 
2. How much difference is there in the percentage 


‘of waste from low grade Western cotton in comparison . 


with local cotton, both being one-inch staple, in the 
process of opening, picking and carding? 

3. Are there any advantages in oiling raw stock? 

4. What kind of cotton and what class of goods is 
the following cylinder clothing most suited for: No. 
90s, 100s, 110s and 120s? 

5. What results can be expected from the use of 
ecard clothing that is coarser or finer than that which 
should be used? 

6. Which will produce a web with the least neps, a 
doffer speed of 10 r.p.m. or 12 r.p.m., all other speeds 
and settings being the same. 

7. Open discussion on card clothing that does not 
require either stripping or grinding. 

8. Comparison of figures submitted in 1926 with those 
submitted in 1929 as to one, two and three processes 
of drawing and results attained. 

9. Should drawing creels be creeled all at one time, 
or one can at a time? 


Large Sales of Colored Goods 


“With another short week, due to the holiday on Fri- 
day, our sales are again in excess of production, ap- 
proximately 410 per cent. For the three weeks of 
February, this makes our sales in excess of full pro- 
duction by somewhat over 25 per cent,” a large com- 
mission house reported at the close of last week. 


“In the colored goods division, sales of flannels con- 
tinue very large. Sales of ginghams and chambrays 
were also large, so that the total for the colored goods 
division was almost 40 per cent in excess of production. 
Sales of fine and faney goods continued large, some 60 
per cent in excess of production and sales of sheets and 
nillow cases and towels were well in excess of produc- 
tion sales of wide fabrics for the automobile and other 
‘manufacturing trades, almost twice production, but 
sales of the standard print cloths and sheetlings. were 
barely production. The staple construction of grey 
goods, print cloths, sheetings and drills, continue to be 
the backward section of the market. The demand for 
finished goods is very much better than for the greys. 
Wash goods have been extremely active. 

“In consequence, the market remains very spotty, for 
while a great many lines, such as the gmghams, cham- 
brays, flannels, fine yarns and automobile fabrics have 
improved their position materially since the first of 
the year, the bread and butter staples have done. little 
more than hold their own. Should business improve 
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in that quarter, it would give the situation much more 
noticeable suport than four weeks of general sales in 
excess of production have yet done. 


“The general attitude of buyers remained conserva- 
tive and, consequently, we think the position continues 
sound. We look for present activity to continue through 
March. By the middle of April, we are likely to be 
coming under the influence of the new crop which may 
or my not bring about uncertainties. : 

“Naturally, there is a good deal of discussion at this 
time about the financial situation as related to Wall 
Street, and this in itself leads to conservation. The 


‘automobile and steel industries continue to set the pace 
for others, and the available physical evidence supports 


the belief that no early severe contraction is imminent 
in either line. 


“Other prosperous industries that give no signs of 
early retrogression are railroad equipment, copper, 
farm implements, electrical equipment, utilities, auto- 
mobile tires and accessories and machinery. We are 
decidedly of the opinion that in textiles more favorable 
conditions will exist through the first six months of this 
year at least, than existed a year ago. 


Takamine Laboratory Wins Honors 


The Takamine Laboratory, Inc., of Clifton, New Jer- 
sey, with offices at 120 Broadway, New York City, has 


been awarded the Grand Prix with gold medal at the . 


International Exposition in Paris, 1928, upon their 
exhibit of Enzymic products. 

Among the items displayed were Polyzime and Poly- 
zime “P” for textile use in desizing. The Takamine 
Laboratory is one of the largest and best known manu- 
factures of enzymes for industrial use. 

Polyzime “P” is sold exclusively in this country by 
Chas. P. Tanner & Co., for whom Chas. H. Stone, of 
Charlotte, is Southern representative. 


To Create New Cotton Demand 


One way to create a market and demand for at least 
a million additional bales of cotton annually would be 
to substitute cotton fabrics for jute burlap, according 


to Leavelle McCampbell, New York textile manufactur- 


er and selling agent, who has completed a survey of the 
amount of the India product used in the United States. 

Heavy cotton fabrics and burlap, woven from jute, 
are used extensively for such purposes as bags and 
bagging and upholstering. For its supply of jute and 
jute burlap the United States depends almost entirely 
on India. 


“If every pound of jute bagging, burlap and bags were 
translated into cotton,’ Mr. McCampbell states, “this 
would mean an additional consumption of 1,573,000 bales 
of cotton annually. Burlap substitutes for cotton are 
heavier in weight, so a fair and conservative estimate 
of the potential new consumption of cotton would be 
approximately 41.000,000 bales.” 


Consumption of jute burlap has more than kept pace 
with the industrial and agricultural expansion in the 
United States. Report of Indian trade show that ship- 
ments of jutesburlap from Calcutta to"North America in 
1927 were more than four times as large as they were 
in #900. In‘thevfive yearsyprier to 1928°these shipments 
were in excess of a-billion yards annually.—Charlotte 
Observer, 
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Getting the Average Yarn Number 


Editor: 

How may I find the average varn number 
of cloth made as follows: Yards per 
ends, 72; filling picks, 68; reed width, 
is the rule? 


in a piece 
pound, 6; warp 
38 inches; what 
ARK. 


Changing the Style of Goods in the Looms 


Editor: 
When the warps in the looms are suitable for several 
styles of goods, and it becomes necessary to change— 
say 100 looms from one style to another style, is. it 
better to change all of the looms at the cut mark only 
or to change all of the looms at one time? 
ALA. 


Yarn on the Bobbin 


Editor: 

My warp yarn sizes 14%. I use a bobbin the barrel 
of which is %-inch diameter. The traverse is 7 inches, 
and the size of spinning ring is 1% inches. =the much 
yarn should I get on the bobbin and how often to doff? 

MILLTOWN. 


Cloth for Napping 


Editor: 


I want to make a piece of, goods to finish 40 inches 
wide and to weigh 4 yards to the pound. What would 
be a good construction for this, and have sufficient 
allowance for shrinkage in napping. : 
| NAPPER. 


Costing an Order 


Editor: 

When making up a special order, how would you 
compute the cost of that particular order as separate 
from the general average cost? 


This can bé easily done in this way: To the price of 
the cotton laid aside for the order, add to same the 
cost of the total waste made, plus the ‘cost of the waste 
made into the product at the process where the waste 
was made. 

Keep careful record of the time and the cost for the 
labor during said time at each process. For the over- 
head, add to the cost of this special order pro rated 
according to the amount of money spent on same, and 
not according to the poundage put through. It makes a 
big difference about this. For example, if the produc- 
tion of the mill is 10,000 pounds and the pay roll is 
$1,000. The average cost is 10c per pound. Now let 
it be supposed that the special order is 1,000 pounds. 
If the overhead was to be apportioned according to 
the poundage the overhead cost would be 10 per cent 
of the overhead. But suppose that this special order 
cost $150 then if the apportioned share of the cost is 
according to the money spent on the order, the over- 
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ret 


head cost should be 15 per cent instead of 10 per cent 
of the special order would be listed as follows: 
Raw cotton shrinkage as waste... 
Average cost of waste put through the processes... 

Labor cost of all processes... é 

Overhead charges according to the labor ‘cost... 

Total cost . 


The cost laid out as per be the 
cost of the special order. m. H. DD. 


Computing Contraction of Twist 


Editor: 
Is there a rule by which the contraction for twist in 
varns can be accurately computed? B. P. 0. 


There is no rule b ywhich contraction of twist can be 
accurately computed. This is impossible because of 
the variation in cotton, yarns, twist, tensions, weights 
and processes. 

The best way for any mill man to ascertain as nearly 
accurately as possible the twist contraction in his yarns, 
is fo make a few tests as follows: Take 10 inches of 
yarn and carefully untwist it with a twist counting ma- 


chine. When it is untwisted, note the increase in 
length.. The difference will be the actual contraction 
in this particular piece of yarn. But to get a fair 


average this test should be repeated several times. 
TESTOR. 


Twisting-in Warp Ends 


Editor: 
On wide work, how many ends can a good twisting-in 
hand twist in behind the looms per day? 


This depends upon whether the twisting-in hand has 
fo put in his own warps or not. 

A good twister-in can twist in 12,000 to 15,000 ends if 
he does nothing else but twisting-in. But if he puts in 
his own warps, he can only twist-in one-half as much. 
This means 600 to 1,200 ends per hour, depending on 
whether he puts in his own warps or not. 

CONN. 


Neps in Cotton 


The subject. of neps in cotton was discussed alt some 
length in a recent article in the Journal of the Textile 
Institute, says the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufaeturers. The author defines his idea 
of neps as “those faults which are due to the presence 
in the yarn of any fiber or material other than norma! 
cotton fibers, that is to say, the so-called “nep” formed 
in the card from normal cotton by faulty setting and 
grinding is excluded. 

Six causes of nep formation are as follows: 

i. Particles of seed coat or “shell.” 

Fuzz hairs. 
Immature or “dead” cotton. 
4. Seed coat with fuzz hairs attached. 


bo 
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do. Seed coat with immature hairs attached. 

6. Foreign fibers. 

In the ginning the lint should be stripped cleanly 
from the seed and nothing else go forward to the baling 
press, but on seeds of many varieties, short, thick, 
greenish hairs occur, which constitute the so-called 


“fuzz” of the seed coat. Sometimes the blades of the: 


gin break the seed and particles of the seed coat, with 
or without fuzz hairs attached, are carried through 
with the normal cotton. These become so entangled 
with the normal fibers that they pass through the open- 
ing and carding processes and are finally spun into the 
yarn as tiny fluffy specks or neps. These generally lie 
on the surface of the yarn and give a speckled appear- 
ance to the grey cloth. The speckled appearance may 
be reduced in bleaching but the particles are not act- 
ually removed from the cloth, and if it is dyed, the 
seed and fuzz hairs take the dye to a varying extent 
and cause an uneven speckled finish. 


There may also occur on the seed immature or dead 


cotton fibers. In appearance these undeveloped fibers 
differ from the normal and never have spirality. Im- 
mature fibers can be recognized by their light matted 
appearance and high iustre. The immature cotton 
gives a great deal of trouble, and being of normal 
length, it passes through the card with the normal 
fibers and becomes more and more entangled in the 
subsequent processes. As if is difficult to see how this 
can be prevented it is suggested that an appropriate 
finish might be developed that would cover up the 
presence in the fabric. Occasionally fibers other than 


cotton get in the bale due to careless picking. At other — 


times foreign fibers may have their origination in the 


jute covering of. the bale, small pieces of which are. 


sometimes thrown in the bale breaker by accident. 


Most Knitting Faults Due to Yarn Defects 


~ 


During 1927, a large hosiery mill using silk, rayon 
and mercerized cotton yarns has had a very large num- 
ber of kicks, complaints and returned goods, which the 
superintendent considered were unjustifiable. 3 

The returned goods always were reinspected, sorted 
out, and, in most every case, they had to be sold as 
seconds at quite a substantial discount from the regu- 
larg price. This lower price, with the cost of sorting, 
amounted to approximately $9,500 during the year. It, 
of course, did not take into consideration the time taken 
by the officers of the mill and their commission house 
to straighten out the trouble ‘with the customers, or 
the loss in prestige and good will. 

The general manager of the mill decided to ascertain 
the cause of all these rejects, so he investigated the 
matter very thoroughly. It was found that improper 
knitting or finishing were responsible for about 14 per 
cent of the returns and poor yarn for the balance, or 
about 86 per cent. | 

Orders, therefore, were given immediately for a small 
amount of testing equipment and to test a sample of 
yarn from each shipment, in a simple and rapid man- 
ner. This was done by the boss winder’s clerk and 
therefore at no extra cost to the mill. 

During 1928 the loss on returned goods due to the 
above mentioned causes, was only $1,200, or a saving 
of $8,300, over the previous year. The selling agents 
are much pleased, as the smaller amount of kicks and 
returns has saved them trouble and made things much 
easier for them in eyery way. The mill is still con- 

ducting the simple tests on every lot of yarn received. 
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PRODUCTS 


FOR 


SIZING ano 
FINISHING 


BOSTON MASS 
50 BAY STATE RD 


PHONE BB 4500 
CHARLOTTE NC 


~HABERLAND 


MFG. CO 


ALLWOOD -PASSAIC N.J. 529 


As there are 100 cents in every dollar, so the strength of 
Lewis chemicals is always up to standard—you get the 
results you expect. 


Bp, Tannic Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony 
Steam Black 


Acetate 
of Chrome 


Acetine 
of Chrome 
Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
tox Point, Providence, R. I. 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 

NEW YORK BOSTON 
11 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 
Southern Representative: 

Charies H. Stone, 228 W. First St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


ZA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Constancy of Purpose 


HE Ama.ic TEXTILE SPECIALTIES are 
: the result of a constant aim to co-operate 
with the textile industry in meeting its ever 
changing problems. 


This desire to co-operate has created a 
mutual interest and enabled us to develop 
SPECIALTIES which function properly and at 
the lowest cost in each specific type of work 
for which they are designed. 


The AmaLie TEXTILE SPECIALTIES have 
become the standard of comparison. 


They enjoy a reputation for quality for 
which we feel justly proud. 


Our sales force of technically trained men 
receive the fullest co-operation of both our 
research and executive departments. 


No problem presented them is ever consid- 
sred too small or too large for our sincerest 
interest and thorough investigation. 


There is an AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTY 
for your particular type of work whether it 
ye dyeing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, 
sizing or winding,—cotton, rayon or silk. 


Acquaint us with your problems. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 


@ 


J. L. Stamey has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Bladenboro Mills No. 3, Bladenboro, N. C. 

H. L. Dever has resigned as overseer carding and 
spinfiing at the Jennings Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

J. V. Thomason has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. ¢. 


Edward Rufty has become second hand in No. 5 card- 
ing at the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


V. B. West, from the Mayfair Mills, Burlington, N. 
C., has become overseer of weaving at the Dora Mills, 
Red Springs, N. C. 

A. P. McAbee, of the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, N. G., 
has accepted the position of overseer of weaving at the 
Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


J. E. MceCraver has returned to his former position as 
overseer of weaving at the Cochran Cotton Mills, Coch- 
ran, Ga. 


J.J. Hyder, of Nashville, Tenn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Social Circle Cotton Mills, 
Social Circle, Ga. 


W. A. Schrieber, manager of the Scandinavia Belting 
Company, Charlotte, was recently elected president of 
the Charlotte Shippers Association. 


John A. Law, prominent mill executive of Spartan- 
burg, S. €C., has been appointed by Governor Richards 
a member of the Commercial Commission to Central 
America. 


Robert Little Cole, of the Hunter Manufacturing & | 
Commission Company, New York, has been elected a 
director of the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. M. Creekmore has resigned as overseer carding and 
spinning af the Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills, a position 
which he filled for 7 years, to become overseer of card- 
ing at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


W. R. Strickland, president of the Strickland Cotton 
Mills, recently provided sufficient funds to finance the 
remainder of the school term at Remerton. Ga. after 
the regular fund of the schools had been exhausted. 


O. P. Walton has been promoted from second hand 
lo overseer of No. 5 carding at the Cannon Mills, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. He is a graduate of the Textile School 
of N. C. State College. 


W. E. Payne, of Burlington, N. G.. has become second - 
hand in weaving at the Dora Mills, Red Springs, N. ( 

J. J. Barfield, of St. Pauls, N. C.. is now overseer of 
carding at the Springfield plant of the Morgan Mills, 
Laurel Hill, N. 
~ Douglas Tompkins has been appointed resident man- 
ager of the Cutter Manufacturing Company, Rock Hill, 
5. C., succeeding the late Ben L. Ivey. He was formerly 
‘superintendent of the Carhartt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, but has recently been making his home 
in Charlotte. 


” 


W.L. Phillips, after 9 years as superintendent of the 
Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circile, Ga., resigned 
recently to become superintendent and assistant man- 
ager of the Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala. During his term as superintendent at Social Circle, 
Mr. Phillips saw the common stock of the company go 
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| above $600 per share. 
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Donald R; Seott, of the J. H. Williams Company, well 
known shuttle manufacturers of Millbury, Mass., was 
elected president of the Kiwanis Club recently install- 
ed at Millbury. | 

J. E. Stearns has resigned as designer at the Mayfair 
Mills and E. M. Holt Manufacturing Company, Burling- 
ton, N. C., to become designer and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 

M. W. Huddleston has resigned as loom fixer at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. to accept a simi- 
lar position at the Clanton (Ala.) unit of the Alabama 
Mills Company. 7 | 

S. C. Thomas,’ member of the firm of the Moreland 
Sizing Company, Spartanburg, §S. C., states that there 
will be no changes in the personnel or product of the 
company since the recent death of J .T. Moreland, head 
of the company. Mr. Thomas will continue to direct 
the sales work and R. A. Moreland, who has had charge 
of the manufacturing department since the company 
was organized, will continue in that capacity. 


Smyly Heads Eastman Mills 


S.C. Smyly was elected president and treasurer of the 
Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., at a called meeting 
of the directors, to fill the vacaney caused by the de>th 
of CC. H. Peacock, fornier 
president. 

Mr. Smyly came to East- 
man in 1905, taking part in 
the organization of the 
Eastman Cotton Mills, being 
made general manager at 
that time, and later was 
elected treasurer. The mill 
was organized with a capi- 
tal of $60,000, having ap- 
proximately 4,000) spindles 
and 140 looms. Under Mr. 
Smyly’s management this 
: plant has grown to a capa- 

S. C. Smyly city of 16,000 spindles and 

420 looms, manufacturing 

drills and sheetings, now having a eapital of $300,005 
with a plant value of more than $700,000. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Citizens Banking Company, Eastman, Ga., hela in Janu- 
ary of this year Mr. Smyly was also elected president 
of this company. 


Marlboro Elects Officers 


McColl, S. C—The annual meeting of the Marlboro 
Cotten Mills was held at the company’s general office 
al MeGoll, the followimg list of officers and board cl 
directors were elected: Officers, Henry Otte, president; 
D. K. MeGoll, vice-president; C. O. Bridger, vice-presi- 
dent: EK. F. Adams, secretary; B. M. Edwards, treasurer. 

Directors, Claude Gore, Henry Otte, D. K. Mecoll, 
1D. D. MeColl, H.W. Carroll, J. B. Pipkins, B. M. Edwards, 
(. O. Bridger, D. N. Gilbert, J. L: Bridger, J. C. Moore, 
J. L. Everett, R. deRosset and E. Strudwick (honorary). 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


For sizing and finishing all 
fibres. 


Unsurpassed for thickening 
power, binding and penetrat- 
ing value. 


A concentrated solution of 
LUPOGUM prepared by our 
special process insuring: 


Ease of application. 


Freedom from decomposi- 
tion. 


Perfect. clarity and trans- 
parency. 


7 
HELVETEEN 
For finishing Cotton, Silk 
and Rayon — successfully 
used in combination with 
Magnesium Sulphate pre- 


vents crystallization and 
hardening. 


Write for detailed 


information 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS Ye 
PASSAIC, N. 2. 

Pacific Coast and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC. 
San Francisco, Cal Chicago, Ill. 
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Better quality 


—lower cost 


OU can improve the quality of cotton goods 
“™ by boiling out with Oakite. Fibres will 
come through pliable and free from undesirable 
harshness. The formation of insoluble soaps is 


prevented. 


And Oakite will effect a saving in materials. A 
very small amount of this efficient detergent is 
all that is needed to produce excellent results. 
When the work is to be dyed, Oakite affords still 
another advantage. Better, evener penetration 
of the dyestuff is assured. Colors are uniformly 


bright and clear. 


Our nearby Service Man will be glad to lend a 
hand in solving your processing problems. Just 
- write and ask to have him call. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St., NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Par OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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WHO 


A M ONG 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


STERLING GRAYDON. 


, Sterling Graydon, president and treasurer of the Carolina Spe- 
cialty Company, of Charlotte, N. C., was born at Abbeville, S. C. 
in 1884. He is a nephew of the late D. A. Tompkins, who played 
a big part in the early 
development of the tex- 
tile industry of the South. 

He graduated at N. C 
State College and then 
at Cornell University and 
then took training 
course in the steam tur- 
bine department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

For a number of years 
he was superintendent of 
the Atherton Mills, of 
Charlotte, N. C., and 
later became president of 
that company. He also 
served at the same time 
as secretary of the High 
Shoals (N. C.) Company 
and is now secretary of the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 

About eight years ago he acquired control of the Carolina Spe- 


cialty Company and has been very successful in. handling specialty 


machines and devices used in cotton mills. 


OLIVER L. BALLARD. 


Oliver L. Ballard, district manager of the Plibrico Jointless 
Fire Brick Company, of Chicago, Ill, manufacturers of furnace 
brick, was born at Omaha, Ala., in 1877. 

For about twenty years 
he was with the R. D. 
Cole Mfg. Co., of New- 
nan, Ga., in their steam 
boiler department, and 
acquired a very fine ex- 
perience in boiler and 
furnace equipment and 
with steam specialties. 

He organized the Car- 
olina Steam Power Ser- 
vice Co., of Charlotte, 
and has specialized in 
boiler settings and fur- 
nace designing and re- 
modeling. 

For twelve years he 
has handled the products 
of the Plibrico Jointless 
Fire Brick Company, and 
through his salesmanship 
and unusual knowledge 
of furnace engineering 
has done a good busines; for them, especially among the cotton 
milis. He is married, has two children and for a number of years 


has made his home in Charlotte. 
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Peroxide Bleaching 


The R & H Chemical Co. have been 
PIONEERS since 1896— 
oo years 


Practically ALL processes used 
in this country were 
developed by them. 


The FUTURE 
will produce 


further innovations 
and economies which 
will benefit our trade. 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Makers of | i 


 ALBONE (25 vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davin CLARK 


Managing Editor 


Associate Editor 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 


$2.00 


Other Countries in Postal Union 
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Single Copies 


10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Reader Interest 


N a recent address over the Fox 
Movietone, Adolph 8S. Ochs, con- 
trolling owner of the New York 
Times and the dean of the news- 
paper publishers in the United 
States, said: 

Intelligently conducted newspapers. are 
not made for advertisements. They are 
made for readers. Readers make advertis- 
ers. A newspaper without readers has no 
value as an advertising medium. 

Mr. Ochs, very truly said, “News- 
papers are not made for advertise- 
ments but for readers” and that a 
newspaper without readers has no 
value as an advertising medium. 

His application was to newspaper's 
because his is a newspaper, but. the 
same reasoning applies to journals 
and more especially to journals in 
the textile field. 

It is true that many an advertiser 
selects his journal by the number 
and attractiveness of the advertise- 
ments appearing in same and gives 
scant consideration as to whether or 
not his announcement wiil be seen 
by men whom he desires to reach. 

It is the idea of some that the 
.chief function of a journal is to pub- 
lish advertisements and yet Adolph 
Ochs says “Newspapers (journals) 
are not made for advertisements 
but for readers.” 

Many an advertiser is more con- 
cerned with the appearance of his 
advertisement than with the number 
of mill men who will see and read 
it. 

The¥Y prefer to have their adver- 
tisement buried along with many 
others in a thick, many paged jour- 
nals because that journal looks good 
to them and they seem to care little 
whether or not it is lable to be 
given much attention by the men 
who buy machinery and supplies or 
by men who influence the purchase 
of such equipment. 


There are also many advertisers 
who place their advertising upon the 
basis of the quality of the technica! 
articles usually carried in the jour- 
nal which they are considering and 
they seem to have the idea that mill 
men turn again and again to every 


technical article. 


Technical articles of merit are of 
value to any textile journal, but it 
is a mistake to believe that they are 
as closely or generally spe as many 
people believe. 

It is doubtful if 5 per cent of the 
readers of a textile journal read all 
the technical articles in any issue 
or if any technical article is read by 
more than 25 per cent of the sub- 
scribers of the journal in which it 
appears. 


Technical sessions of the Southern 
Textile Association are closely fol- 
lowed because of the interest added 
by the number of men taking part in 
the discussions who are known to 
the readers, which give these re- 
ports a spice lacking in ordinary 
technical articles. 

It would be better for the industry 
if more attention was paid to tech- 
nical matter, but mill men are usual- 
ly busy and ‘only in leisure time do 


many of them read technical arti-. 


cles. 

If the man who is placing adver- 
tising reaches his home, at night, 
and finds his afternoon paper, 


‘Liberty and Worlds Work he will 


read his afternoon paper because it 
carries live news and he will usually 
read Liberty next because it has 
eader interest.” 

If he is going to spend the even- 
ing at home he will fix himself com- 
fortably and read World’s Work, 
but otherwise he will probably read 
one article in same and lay it aside 
for a leisure time which often does 
not occur and World’s Work .is 
eventually thrown out with accumu- 
lated magazines. 
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The quality of the reading matter 
in World’s Work is beyond question 
and there are men and women who 
watch for its coming and read it 
from cover to cover but only a com- 
paratively small number are so in- 
clined that they will pick up World's 


Work while Liberty or the after- 
noon paper is on the table. 
Mr. Ochs said: “A newspaper 


without readers has no value as an 
advertising medium” and it is equa!- 
ly true that the value of a news- 
paper or a journal to an advertiser 
is in proportion to the number of its 
readers and its reader interest. 

The great mistake of advertisers 
is to confuse subscribers with read- 
ers for the number of readers is 
often far less than the number of 
subscribers. “You may lead a horse 
to water but you can not make him 
drink,” says an old proverb, and you 
can get a man to subscribe, but you 
can not make him read unless the 
journal carries the reading matter 
he desires. 

It might pay an advertiser to pick 
out a good technical article in a 
textile journal and have a traveling 
representative ask ten men what 
they thought of it. The chances are 
that nine of them would have to ad- 
mit that they had not read it, while 
probably five would say that they 
intended to read it but had not had 
time. 

If the advertiser would then pick 
out some item of live news in the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and have 
his representative to question the 
next ten mill men with whom he 
came in contact, he would find that 
most of them had noticed it. 

Another mistake made by adver- 
tisers is their failure to realize that 
men in the textile industry may not 
be imterested inthe same class of 
reading matter as themselves. 

They pick a journal for an adver- 
tising medium according to whether 
or not the reading matter and the 
journal appeals to them. 

The shrewd sign board advertiser 
does not erect his sign board across 
the street from his own home so 
that he may see it, but hunts for 
the street along which the greatest 
number of people pass and places 
his sign board there. 

In the textile field the greatest 
number of minds and eyes pass 
through the journal which has the 
greatest reader interest. 

Adolph Ochs says that newspapers 
and jourtials are made for readers 
and that has been our idea in pub- 
lishing the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. : 

We have sought to give the mill 
men, from president. to section 
hand, the reading matter they de- 
sired and our greatest endeavor is 
lo give all the live news of the in- 
dustry. 

We articles, of 


carry technical 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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There Is Profit In Making 


Cut of bobbin 
with bobbin 
former 


Northern Office: 


Full Packages 


This profit is being realized by 
mills who have installed the 
Broome - Lyie Bobbin Former. 
This new invention is now being 
adopted by the largest mills in the 
country who report a gain in 


yardage of fifteen to thirty per 


cent on their filling and filling 
wind warp bobbins without chang- 
ing the diameter of their original 


bobbins. 


This means material saving in 


doffing, spooling and winding cost. 
Greatly reduces bobbin piece 
waste. Fewer knots in warp yarn. 
Positively prevents slubbing of 
filling in looms. Less bobbin 
changes in automatic looms. Less 


Shuttle changes on plain and box 


pattern looms. Reduces seconds 
on account of less bobbin and 
shuttle change marks. Also fill- 
ing slubs in cloth. Enables weav- 
ers to run more looms on account 
of less time required for filling 
batteries and shuttles. 

Write for full particulars. 


Manufactured by 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Cut of bobbin 
without bobbin 
former 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY, Inc. 


44 Frank lin Street. Providence, R. I. 
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LESTERSHIRE SPO 
HAVE CHAN GED ACCOUNTING, 


AS THEY HAVE OD spools ruled the roost a few years 
ago. But heads quickly broke, chipped 
and cracked, Expensive? — yes, so wood 

spools were charged to expense. 
HEN Lestershire Fibre Spools were intro- 
duced. Made of specially selected fibre. Pat-. 


ented construction. Remarkable spools, that last 
longer than the machines. 


So Lestershires are properly charged to capital 


account. Just as are looms, spinning frames and 
other lasting equipment 


This method also puts a different complexion on 
the balance sheet. Instead of spool expense the 
inventory shows a Lestershire spool investment. 


Do you charge off spools to expense, or do you 
Lestershire equip with ASSETS? 


Fibre Head Spools 


Reduce direct labor costs. 


Eliminate your spool replacement 
expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to 
spools (in many mills this loss 

- runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury 
to employes from. rough or 
slivered spools. | 

Increase about 10% the yardage 
on your spools. 

Eliminate warper kinks and knots 
due to spools. 

Eliminate broken ends on your 
warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 
20G to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of 
your warps; and thus better the 

and increase your pro- 

uction generally. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


140 Baldwin Street Southere O 


Johnson City 519 Johnston Building 
New York Charlotte, 
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COLORS 


now include 


Anthrene Red FF 


Colour Index 1133 Schultz 819 


a cold dyeing color of excellent 
general fastness, suitable for cot- 


ton, linen, rayon and pure silk. 


Valuable for bluish reds, pinks, and 
shades of rose. 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
68 Devonshire Street 


Providence, R. L 
32 Custom House Street 


Canada 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Hl. 
437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, 5. C. 
226% North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
Mexico 


Ay. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. 
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course, but have never been con- 
vinced that they are read with as 
much attention as they deserve. 

We are firm believers in the old 
saying “Variety is the spice of life,” 
and feel that a varied program of 
reading matter is the most effective 
in securing reader interest. 

We agree with Mr. Ochs that a 
newspaper without readers has no 
value as an advertising medium and 
we are giad that we can truthfully 
claim that the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is more widely and general- 


ly read than any other textile jour- 


nal in this country. 


The Carders Meeting At 
Augusta 


OR many years it has been the 

custom of the Southern Textile 
‘Association to shift the Divisional 
meetings over the South so as to 
come in contact with men from dif- 
ferent sections of the South. 

With that policy in view the meet- 
ing of the Carders’ Division on 
March 15th, has heen placed at 
Augusta, Ga. 

It is not probable that as large a 
number of carders will attend a 
meeting at Augusta as would. have 
attended at Greenville, Spartanburg 
or Charlotte, but it is true that men 
will be present at the Augusta meet- 
ing who have not previously attend- 
ed division meetings and that con- 
tact with such/men will be worth 
while. 

There are many good carders in 
the Augusta and Horse Creek Valley 
section and it is not improbable that 
some of them have had experiences 
different from carders in other sec- 
tions and that something of value 
will be learned from them. 

We think that the idea of shifting 
the divisional meeting over the 
south is very good. 


World’s Cotton Consumption 
To Increase 


N a recent statement by a cotton 
firm we note the following: 


We read recently an estimate that only 
500,000,000 of the world’s population of 
1,700,000,000 have thus far really partici- 
pated in the economic prosperity that mod- 
ern machinery and methods have brought. 
But with the United States as a leader these 
people are rapidly: undertaking the work of 
raising the standards of living of the other 
1,200,000,000 and in the process vast quan- 
tities of cotton as well as other commodi- 
ties will be called for. 

When this is fully realized periods of 
despair over cotton consumption will van- 
ish, and as it becomes generally understood 
that the world will need a larger produc- 
tion each year there will no longer be such 
concern over a crop as some now feel over 
the one that will shortly be planted. Al- 
lowing for both a slight expansion in acre- 
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age and a slight increase in yield its “nor- 
mal expectancy” is only about 15,000.000 
bales, and with the carryover down to a 
minimum that is a short supply. 


While the cotton manufacturing 
industry is steeped in gloom, it 
must be admitted that the popula- 
tion of the United States and of the 
world is steadily increasing while 
the number of cotton spindles is de- 
creasing. 


The population of the United 
States increases approximately 1,- 
500,000 per year and the increase in 
the world is estimated at 20,000,000 
per annum. 


We pin our faith upon the fact 


that more people means a greater 
use of cotton goods. 

Of course, some man ‘of the type 
who does. not think will rise and 
proclaim that less cotton goods are 
being used because women no long- 
er wear long dresses. 

The truth is that women styles 


-ehanged about 1910 and that there 


is a very slight difference in the 
amount of cotton goods used by 
women now and in 1910. 

When a man prates about the 
changes in women’s clothes effect- 
ing the consumption of cotton goods, 
he is dealing with ancient history 
or changes which took place 19 
years ago. 


Japanese Rayon Production 


ECENT | statistics relative to 

rayon production in Japan show 

a remarkable increase since 1922, 

the growth of output being as fol- 
lows: 

Production 


lb, 
250,000 
2,000,000 


The report states that the demand 


for rayon textiles in Japan itself is 
increasing as a substitute for high- 
elass cotton textiles. The principal 
consuming districts are Nishhijin, in 
Kyoto, Kiryu-Ashhikaga, and Fukui. 
The Nishijin and Kiryu-Ashikaga 
districts produce rayon textiles for 
home consumption, while Fukui 
produces for export. Kiryu-Ashi- 
kaga produced 2,239,000 pieces for 
home use during the first half of 
1928, in contrast to 41,687,000 pieces 
in the like period of the previous 
year. The district yielded 2,495,000 
yards for export, as against 506,000 
yards for the corresponding period 
of 1927. Fukui turned out 17,850,000 
yards for export, while it manufac- 
tured 6.240,000 yards for the same 
period of 1927. Further increase of 
production is expected. 
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Complaints vs. Consumption 


ie his weekly review Thevdore 
Price said: 
In the textile industries complaints are 


still heard, but since it was disclosed that 
cotton consumption during January was 


. the second largest on record less attention 


is paid to the pessimists, especially as one 
of the largest selling agents reports that 
thus far this month it has sold vastly 
more goods than its mills have produced. 


It must be admitted that when the 
cotton manufacturing industry of 
this country has been shown lo have 
consumed during January the sec- 
ond largest amount of cotton in any 
one month, the public is liable to 
lose interest in its complaints. 


If we see fit to spin 668,000 bales 
into yarn and cloth in one month 
we have no reason to howl about 
not being able to make a profit, says 
the public. 


Where is the urge to produce says 
the public, if there is no profit in 
production. 


The record cotton consumption of 
January has taken away from the 
cotton manufacturers any right to 
ask for sympathy from anyone. 


| Laboratory vs. Practical 


HE laboratory in the miil or 
wherever it may be located is a 
wonderful institution and growing 
in importance every day, but it is 


simply a supplementary aid to the 


mill and cannot be taken seriously 
only in conjunetion with the prac- 
tical side for more reasons than can 


_be numbered. In dyes and chemi- 


cals it has a valuable protective 
value more or less theoretical, but 
a good basis nevertheless, but with- 
out the co-operation of. the men in 
the mills in charge of departments, 
it is an expensive luxury. 

Down in the dye house or over in 
the finishing rooms there are so 
many possibilities of some machine, 
some steam pipe or some kettle not 
100 per cent perfect that many times 
a chemist’s test looks like thirty 
cents when the final results are 
checked up in the mills, and right 
here is where the department heads 
are receiving more or less censure, 
by no means deserved. 


To be of highest value, the chemi- 
eal laboratory must be under the 
absolute direction of the men in 
charge of dyeing and finishing and 
{he main value rests in assurance 
that quality bought is delivered. So 
far as getting results, the laboratory 
tests are not worth much more than 
a plugged nickel, because there is 
not a mill in the world with ‘the 
same perfect conditions the chemist 
finds when making his tests.—Fibre 
and Fabric. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


| Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive 
installs K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing 
that money put at interest will yield in- 
terest—but money invested in K-A will 
yield ten fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


Rn. i. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 


GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


1516 E. Fourth Street 


of Construction for: 
Town and Industrial Plan- 


nin 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations. Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 


Parks and Civic Certers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Eatates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


Newnan, Ga.—It is reported that the National Dixie 
Mills, now operating 45 looms on worsteds, will increase 
the number of looms to 200. 


Gastonia, :N. C.—The Manville-Jenckes Company are 
installing 53 cards, 62 drawing frames and 20 twisters, 
all of which were purchased from the Whitin Machine 
Works, of Whitinsville, Mass. 


Barnesville, Ga.—The William Carter Company has 
plans for installing sufficient equipment to double the 


capacity of its knit underwear plant here. 


Greensboro, N. €. — Mock, Judson and Voehringer 
expect to let contract soon for an additional unit to 
the present full fahioned hosiery plant. The addition 
will be 105x300 feet, 2 stories. 


Siler City, N. C.—Construction of the Chatham Hosiery 
Mill plant has been started here and machinery has 
been purchased by J. A. Thompson. Capital stock 1s 
to be $100,000 with $30,000 paid in. f 


Durham, N. C.—Durham Hosiery Mills in instailing 
{4 new full-fashioned knitting machines to cost $120,- 
000. A new unit has been erected by the Ruth Hosiery 
Mill with 412 full-fashioned machines. ? 


Chesnee, 8. C.—Contract has been let to A. Z. Price 
Company of Charlotte, N. €., to install heating system 
in new extension of Chesnee Mills, Chesnee,-S. C. This 
addition to the mill was designed by and erection is 
supervised by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Burlington, N. C. — Rodney L. Coleman, Burlington 
business man, will begin operation of a new hosiery 
mill here at an early date. He has ordered twenty-five 
spiral automatic knitting machines as an initial in- 
stallment and plans to increase the number as the plant 
gets under way and selling connections are completed. 
Building has been secured at Clendenin avenue and Lov 
street. The Coleman mill will make the thirty-first 
hosiery mill for this city. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Through the Spartanburg office 
of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., contract for spray 
cooling equipment has been let to Yarnall Waring Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa. This equipment is to be in- 
stalled in new addition to Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. €. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., designed the 
the addition and are supervising its construction. 

Carrollton, Ga.—Cunard Mills, Inc., has been organiz- 
ed here. Application has already been filed. 

he purpose of the new corporation, it was stated, 
is the manufacture of cotton, silk and woolen goods. 
also the operation of braiders and the right to spin, 
weave and knit and do a general manufacturing busi- 
ness, 

The new concern will be located in the rear end of 
the Mandeville Mills building on Alabama street. 


f 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Greenville, S. C. — Contract for the erection of the 
printing plant of the Union Bleachery is expected to be 
let about March 1 through J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers. 
The initial equipment will be 4 printing machines and 
necessary machinery. 


Rock Hill, S. G—South Carolina’s first full-fashioned 
hosiery plant, Rock Hill Hosiery Company, will be 
operated under the management of C. L. Okey, who was 
formerly engaged in the hosiery business in Charlotte. 
Contract for a building to house the new enterprise has 
been awarded, it is learned. 


Decatur, Ala.—The necessary funds have been sub- 
scribed and it was announced that another full fashion- 
ed hosiery plant would be located here immediately. 

Incorporation of the new company, which will build 
and operate the new plant, will proceed this week, it 
was learned. Machinery already has been ordered and 
work on the building will start in 10 days. It will start 
with 50 operatives, expanding to 200 in three years. 


Thomaston, Ga.—Bids will be received until March 6 
., by Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, engineers, for the con- 
struction of proposed additions here to the Martha 
Mills of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Proposals also will be received until the same 
date for the erection of 450 dwellings in a new mill 
village to be known: as Silvertown. The company palns 
to install 50,000 additional spindles for the production 
of automobile tire fabrics, giving the plant a total of 
80,000 spindles and making it one of the largest in the 
United States. It will represent an investment of ap- 
proximately $7,500,000. 


Goshen, Va.—The identify of the interests construct- 
ing the new $3,000,000 textile mills at Goshen and nearby 
points has been disclosed by Lee H. Williamson of 
Charlottesville, Va., consulting engineer. The plants, 
when completed, will be leased to the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills, now located and operating plants al 
various points in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

The New England business of the Stillwater Mills 
is being maintained, the announcement said, and the 
new development in Virginia represents an expansion. 
The old mills are operating at full capacity. and none 
of their equipment is to be moved to Virginia. 

Considerable progress has been made in the construc- 
tion of the three new plants, located at Goshen, Craigs- 
ville and Augusta. It is expected that the units will be 
ready to commence operations in the late spring. 

The new mills have been planned to utilize local 
labor entirely, and the division into three units was 
made according to operations, so that the labor of each 
of the communities can be used in the plant located 
there. 

The construction program calls for the erection of 
seven large buildings and power house for the manu- 
facturing processes, together- with other structures, 
sidings and other efaturegy The program calls for the 
construction of approximately 300,000 square feet of 
manufacturing floor space, A fourth unit is to be placed 
at Hotchkiss, in Bath County, near the Goshen site. 


“KROMOTAN” Leather Belting 
- Tough of Fibre But Flexible in Service 


Its High Tensile Its remarkable flexibility 
Strength and gives a VISE-LIKE grip 
Friction Grip on the pulleys that trans- 
Permit Loose mits more power than 
Running Belts. other types of Flat Belt- 
ing. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office and Warehouse 
964 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Stays in Bearings 
Stays off the Goods 


Keeps your machines well lubricated—with fewer oilings— 
enables you to turn in clean goods—free from oil spots— 
which someone must answer for— 


and it lasts so much longer per application, than liquid oil, 
that it actually costs less per month—less per year for 
better lubrication. 


Try it for yourself—write for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’ 


Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROV! DENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. 


| ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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OFFICES: 110 East 42nd St. New York City 


SIZING SOFTENING 


Georgia and Alabama Representative. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 


Quality Guaranteed Boil-off Oi 


in all our compounds for 


FINISHING WEIGHTING | gojuble Oils 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all 


your requirements. Our Textile Resarch Laboratories are at your disposai. 50 %-75 % 
Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N.C. — Rayon Sizings 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. OfF W. C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. JACK ‘WILKINS, Greenville, S. C., 


WORKS: Brooklyn, N. Y. Cicero, Ill. 


South Carolina Representative 


MILL NEWS ITEMS | 


Atlanta, Ga—The Georgia towns of Rockmart, Bre- 
men, Cartersville and Dalton are under consideration 
for the site of one of the largest textile mills in the 
South, it was learned here. 


The construction engineering firm of Robert & Co., 
of Atlanta, is engaged in making prereneary surveys 
of the four suggested sites. ! 

The name of the company planning the project was 
not revealed, but it was said to be a nationally known 
firm. 


Spindale, N. C.—Six new Reading full-fashioned ma- 
chines have been purchased for the Sterling Hosiery 
Mills. Inc., the new corporation recently formed by the 
merger of the Horn Company of Spindale and the Forest 
City Hosiery Company of Forest City, N. C. These new 
machines will be installed in the Horn plant of Spindale, 
while eight of the same type machines are already in 
operation at the Forest City plant. The goods will be 
furnished at the plant at Forest City. — 

The officers of the corporation are as follows: Presi- 
dent, K. S. Tanner; secretary, 8. E. Elmore, and treas- 
urer, T. Max Watson. . 


Plan New Rayon Plant 


Press reports from Roanoke, Va., quote William W. 
McElrath, a consulting engineer of that city, as an- 
nouncing that negotiations are under way in New York 
for another big rayon plant in the South and that sites 
are being considered at Buena Vista, Radford and Dan- 
ville in Virginia, and at points in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. Foreign interests are said to be promoting 
the enterprise, but Mr. McElrath advises that until a 
site has been selected he cannot disclose the identity 
of the principals. 

‘The proposed plant would represent a $5,000,000 or- 
ganization, it is said, with a probable expenditure of 
$10,000,000 within the next six years and would produce 
in the first unit approximately 3,500,000 pounds of rayon 
annually. It is estimated that 1200 operatives would 
be employed and that a minimum of 1) acres would 
be required for the plant site. 


Important Contribution te Chemical 
Research 


In a recent issue of Industrial and Engineering’ 
Chemistry, there appeared an article “A Study of 
Water-Miscible Mineral-Oil Preparations,” by Ralph 
Hart, of the Hart Production Corporation, New York. 
The article is one of the most important contributions 
fo chemical research in recent years. It is not only 
important to the textile and other industres, but at- 


G. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING 
SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING | SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN | THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | ¥¥ You HAVE Nor 
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HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 
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tracted wide attention from large companies and other 
organizations whose research work is nationally known, 
such as the Westinghouse interests and the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of New York. 

Mr. Hart’s work is regarded as the most exhaustive 
and authorative yet done in the field of water-miscible 
mineral-oils. His article is entirely too technical for 
publication except in chemical journals, but textile 
chemists who are interested my obtain a copy from 
the Hart Products Corporation, of New York. 


OBITUARY 


H. Sid Wiley 


H. Sid Wiley, overseer of weaving at the Enterprise 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., and formerly overseer ai Fort Mill, 
S. C., and other places, was shot .to death recently by 
William Wood, fire captain of Augusta, who charged 
that Wiley had been intimate with his wife. Wood 
escaped but was later arrested in Philadelphia. 


Mack Armstrong 


Bessemer City, N. G—Mack H. Armstrong, mill super- 
intendent of Bessemer City, died at his home Monday 
following a lingering illness which had rendered him 
practically bed-ridden since some time last summer. 

For several years prior to his prolonged illness, Mr. 
Armstrong had been superintendent. of the American 
Mill No. 2 in Bessemer City. 

Mr. Armstrong was 45 vears of age. For eignt or 
ten years he was superintendent of the Hanover Miil 
in South Gasonia, later going into the employment of 
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the Gray Mil as operseer of the card room. eSeveral 
the Gray Mill as overseer of the card room. Severa! 


Robt. L. Poplin 


Statesville, N. C.—Robert L. Poplin, superintendent of 
the Crescent Knitting Mills, died suddenly from a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was 48 years old. 


He came to Statesville in 1910 to become connected 


with the Liberty Hosiery Mills and became superin- 


tendent of the Crescent Knitting Mills when that com- 
pany was organized in 1917. ae 4 
He is survived by his wife and five children. 


Tribute to Wheeler Meares 


A. B. Carter, prominent textile machinery dealer and 
formerly a mill superintendent, pays the following 
tribute to the late Wheeler Meares, superintendent of 
the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., in a letter written 
to Chas. M. Walker, president of the mill. . 


“I was utterly shocked to read the news in the cur- 
rent issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin of the death 
of my dear friend, Wheeler Meares. I did not know he 
was sick. His passing pains me greatly. The older 
superintendents of the textile industry of the South 
are falling thick and fast like the autumn leaves. 

“No finer man ever lived than Wheeler Meares. Able, 
conscientious, unfailing courteous, serenely gentle, a 
loving husband, and a kind father. 
loosed, the gold bowl.is broken.’ 

“f am sad.” 


‘The silver cord is 


STRIPPER X 


QUALITY 


ORTHOCEN 


ORTHOCEN is the best insurance you can possibly 


invest in to eliminate dyehouse troubles 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company 


(Established 1898—Reorganized 1922) 


141 North Front Street 


Philadelphia 
U.S. A. 
DYESTUFES | CHEMICALS 
P. S.—Ask your neighboring mill what of 


they think of ORTHOCEN 
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CHLORANTINE 
FAST. 
COLORS 


) EPRESENT the highest attain- 
ment in the evolution of Direct 
Dyestuffs. 


If evolution refers to the survival of 
the fittest, you have a short, concise 
explanation of the success of these 
colors. 


If the quality of your finished goods 
is important; if you would like to 
make a reputation for them; if you 


;| would lessen your dyehouse worries; 


Specify 


Chlorantines 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO 2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


@®.... 


CEDAR aad WASHINGTON STREETS 
NEW YORK, 


BRANCHES 
ATLANTA ~ BOSTON - CHICAGO - GREENSBORO NC 
PHILADELPHIA ~ PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co.Ltd, Montreal, Canada. 
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How to Regulate Production is a Most 
Unsettled Problem 


(N. Y. Journal of Commerce) 

The best method for regulation of production -in the 
cotton goods division of the textile industry is a most 
unsettled roblem in the minds of merchants and manu- 
facturers. The Southern Textile Bulletin recently as- 
sembled opinions on the topic of “What Is Wrong With 
the Cotton Industry?” and a very large percentage of 
expressed thought was shown to consist of strictures 
against night running. But it is noted that night run- 
ning has become almost as common in New England 
as it is in the South, and the promoters of the Loring 
merger at Fall River have announced that they hope 
to make profits from reorganized mills by running 
them overtime. 

Some very strong opinions have been expressed 
against the policy of correcting evils in “the industry 
by applying the doctrine of the “survival of. the fittest’ 
more severely. Nevertheless, the steady pursuance of 
this policy in a successful way by mills that are well 
managed and well equipped is forcing other mills to 
have their equipment inspected by efficiency engineers 
with the intention in mind of producing goods at the 
lowest. possible cust. In other words, declamations 
against the application of this doctrine are not lessening 
its application.. Indeed, to further this remedy as the 
proper one to apply, consolidations and mergers are 
being urged at the producing and selling end of the 


business. Organized curtailment to. regulate production 


might help, but, as in the case of stopping night run- 
ning, no one is willing to “bell the cat” by giving free 
and plentiful publicity to the impediments in the way 
of attempting curtailment along legal and sane lines of 
co-operation. 

It is obvious from the course of markets and prices 


that a great deal of selling is being done at cost or with- 


out legitimate profit. Necessities of many kinds seem to 
be forcing the general adoption of this numercantile 
policy, particularly in many of the staples in cotton 
goods, and even in many of the beautifully printed fab- 
rics that are having such a wide vogue. Any untrain- 
ed observer looking through the textile markets will 
soon note that more varied and beautiful textiles are 
being offered than ever before, but half of them are 
being sold on very meager profit margins, despite the 
obvious risks of styles passing out quickly. 


Tire Fabric Consumption in 1928 


Consumption of cotton fabric by the tire industry 
during 1928, according to estimates made by the Rubber 
Association of America and representative of 75 per cent 
of the tire industry, reached the unprecedented total of 
222,243,398 pounds, nearly 45,000,000 pounds in excess 
of the previous high record year 1927. Consumption 
of cotton fabrics for December by 75 per cent of indus- 
try is estimated at 15,372,667 pounds. 

Cotton fabric consumption for the past five years as 
compiled by the association is as follows: 1928, 222,- 
243,398: 1927, 177,979,818: 1926, 165,963,182; 1925, 168,295,- 
927: 1924, 142,415,356. Reports not only show that cotton 
fabric consumption was the largest on record, but fur- 
ther that the year established records for crude rubber 
consumption and both pasenger car and truck produc- 
tion. 
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A Few Facts About the Origin and Development 
of Automatic Loom Bobbins 


HE fact that U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company originated 
the Automatic Loom Bobbin may not interest you. 


But when you buy Automatic Loom Bobbins, the fact 
that we have had seventeen years’ additional experience 
over that of any other manufacturer in the development of 
men, methods, and machinery for the making of better 
Automatic Loom Bobbins, does mean something to you. The 
fifteen million Automatic Loom Bobbins made in our fac- 
tories during 1928 prove one thing—there is more than one 
mill man who is convinced he is getting more for his money 
in production, better yarn, better cloth, and fewer smashes 
when he buys U S Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: | 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U §S for 
real helpful and undertanding service 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


~ Williams, J. H 
pe < Wolf, Jacques & Co. __. 
Wood, T. B. Sons Co. . 
D Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not | ~ 
appear in this issue. : P A T E N T 
Trade-marks, Copyrights 
Page A former’ member of the Examining 
—K— Corps in the United States Patent 
Abbott Machine Co. Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
Abington Textile Machinery Works... — views. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 35 —L—  Realetered Patent Atterne 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 31 Lambeth Rope Corp. ................... 34 4 : y 
2 Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
: Charlotte, ‘N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
American Casablancas Corp. — Langley, W. H. & Co. —-. sinianitiniiiie 903 Grant Place N. W 
American Glanzstoff Corp. — . Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. _....... — Washington, D — 
American Yarn & Processing Co. _— Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. : 
Amory, Browne & Co. SCOT, (Colored Insert) 
Armstrong Cork Co. _. Link-Belt Co. Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Anderson, S. C. 
Associated Business Papers, ‘Inc. — Marston, Jno. P. Mill Supplies 
Atlanta Brush Co. Mathieson Alakali Works All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 
Mauney Steel Co, Attention 
Mississippi Glass. Co. 
sO 
Sons Co. Devices Co., Inc., (Colored. “Inser rt) 
Bell. Geo. C. National Aniline & Chemical — Oils and Leathers 
Bond. Chas. Co. ; ene National Ring Traveler Co, _.......... 47 
Bonner & Barnwall, Inc. — Neutrasol Chemical Corp. Ds ae We are manufacturers of Hough- 
Borne, Scrymser Co. Neumann, R. & Co. ton’'s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. si Newport Chemical Ww orks. “Inc. chanical Leathers—a total of over 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. 45 Insert) 400 products. 
Brevoort Hotel 44 E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. Oakite Products, Inc. reds 24 Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
—C— 
Carolina Industrial Agency — Parker, Walter L. Co. ‘ 
Catlin & Co. 47 Parks-Cramer Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America — Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. _. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 29 Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co, 44 
Ciba Co., Inc. 32. Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. — Roessler & Hasslac her Chemical Co: 
Commercial Fibre Co. of America, R. I. Warp Stop Equipment 
Cook's, Adam, Sons Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. - = Robinson, Wm. & Son Co. i ai 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. Rogers Fibre Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. ome 2. & 
Crump, F. M. & Co. 
Curran & Barry . 4 
Saco-Lowell Shops ___ Even widths, perfect sel- 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 80 Sandoz Works, Inc. vedges, straight edges, made 
—B— Sargent’s C. G. Sons Corp. _..........._ 82 of long staple; uniform 
D. & M. Co. Manry & Co. 42 weaving, Lambeth Spinnin, | 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. } 47 Seaboard Ry. and Twister Tapes can save 
| Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 46 Seydel Chemical Co. 42 you money. Ask for prices 
Diamond Chain & Co. Seydel-Woolley Co. __........ and samples. 
Draper, E. 8S. . 28 Sipp Machine Co. Co. Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Duke Power Co. Sonneporn, Sons .......... 22 
Dunning & Bosc he rt Co., “Ine. 45 Sonoco Products 
DuPont de. Nemours, E. IL. Co., Ine. Southern. Ry 48 
cilia Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. __...... 40 
Eastwood, Benjamin Co. Stafford Co. 
Eaton,: Paul B. 34 Stanley Works 38 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — Standard Oil Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 43 Bteel Heddle Mix. Co... 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Stein, Hall & Co. ...(Colored Insert) | 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 46 
Fafnir Bearing Co. —  Stodghill & Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 5. Chas. 
Ferguson Gear Co. ‘iin Sullivan Hardware Co. 34 
Fidelity Machine Co. 3 
Firth-Smith Co. ) -—- Takamine Laboratories, Inc. 51 
Ford, J. B. Co. 48 Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Foster Machine. Co. Terrell Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. Texas Co., The 
—G— Textile Finishing Machinery Co. — 
Garland Mfg. Co. —  ‘fextile Mill Supply Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. — Timken Roller Bearing Co. _— 
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Allis-Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives 


Operating Cocker High Speed Beam Warpers with 
Foster Magazine Cone Creels. 


Where Smooth Operation is Desirable! 


MOoDERN high speed warpers, with magazine cone creels, operating at 350 yard per 
minute need a drive that is smooth and flexible. Jerky starting or unsteady operation 
results in broken ends and a loss of production. 


Texrope Drives provide, among other advantages, cushioned starting and smooth oper- 
ation. The multiplicity of belts insures against breakdown and relieves bearing pres- 
sure because the tractive effort due to the wedging action of the Texropes allows the 
belts to be run comparatively loose. Texrope Drives up to 50 h.p. are carried in stock. 


Allis-Chalmers Motors are efficient and reliable in operation. Bearings are perfectly 
closed to the entrance of dust or loss of lubricant. The combination — Allis-Chalmers 
steel frame motors and Texrope Drives, insures continuity of operation, maximum 
output, and reduced maintenance. 


Write for Bulletin 1118-E on Motors, and 1228-H on Texrope Drives. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE HOUSE 
“ROBINSON” 


Creators of Distinctive Quality Lubricants 
Since 1832 


Oils, Greases and Cotton Softeners 


Behind the salesman’s call is 96 years of practical 
experience, in the manufacturing of 
quality lubricants | 


The question is often raised, “Shall we manufac- 
ture for QUALITY and UTILITY SERVICE or for 
PRICE alone?” Is competition so keen that every- 
thing we do is measured in DOLLARS, without 
regard for business ethics? This has not proved 
true; The SPIRIT of SERVICE to one’s CUSTOM- 
ERS is the CORNER-STONE of SUCCESS. In the 
final analysis, the whole control of the QUALITY 
problem in our complex industrial activity rests 
on the FATTH of MAN to MAN. 


Our Quality Lubricants, and Spirit of 
Service, go Hand in Hand 


May we have the pleasure of serving you? 


Steam Cylinder Oils 
Engine Oils ; 
Machine Oils 
Spindle Oils 
Twister Ring Oils 
Journal Compounds 
Ball Bearing Greases 
Turbine Oils 
Motor Oils 


Transformer Oils 


Loom Oils. 
Twister Ring Greases 
Cup Greases 
Rub-Roll Apron Oils 


Cotton Softeners 


Slashol 
C. W. & S. Softene 
Silk Oils 
Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Hydrosol 
Finishol 
No. 10 Softener 
Rayon Oils 
Penetrating Oils 
Rectified Tallow 


Autoline Oils for your cars and trucks 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Detroit, Norfolk, Washington, D. C., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Phone Hemlock 2352 
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Combining Theory and Practice in Roving 
Frame Operation 
(Continued from Page 13) 


and. speeders, and square root of hankx1.10 for slub- 
bers. It is impossible to run standard twist in short 
staple cotton, and make good roving and ‘get a reason- 
able production off the machines. This means ihat 
we must have a larger twist factor for t-inch staple 
than we do for 1 1/16, to get the same amount of 
strength and running qualities. Now as 1 1/16-inch 
staple is 5.7 per cent longer than fi-inch staple, it 
stands to reason that the twist factor for 1-inch staple 
should be increased that amount. So to create a factor 
for the shorter cotton, we use the formula: 

1.0000— (1 1/16 or 1.06)=94.3 per cent. Then 1.000— 
94.3=5.7 per cent. 1005.7=106.7. 
twist factor for 1-inch cotton. | 

To find the twist per inch for any hank roving, the 
square root of the hank is multiplied by the twist 
factor, or square root of hankx1.20 twist per inch for 
{ 1/16-inch staple. Square root of hankx1.27 for 
inch staple cotton. In order to find the right twist gear 
for any desired twist per inch, it-is usually customary 
to first ascertain, the twist constant of the machine, as 
different machines have different constants. This 
simplifies the calculation, both for present and future 
use. Referring to Figure 2, and using the following 
letters or symbols, which will make the calculation 
easier to understand the twist constant is found by the 
formula following the symbols. Starting with large 
front roll gear: | 

A=large front roll gear 130 teeth. 

B=middle top cone gear 46 teeth. . 

C=—main shaft spindle drive gear 48 teeth. 

K=spindle shaft bevel gear 55 teeth. : 

E-—end top cone gear 78 teeth. 

P=end spindle shaft gear 48 teeth. 

L=spindle gear 27 teeth. 

X=—twist gear. 

The formula for twist constant is: 


(AXBxCxK)+(ExPxL) 


Cireumference Front 
(130 x 46 x 48 x 55) + (78x 48 x 27) 


3.927 | 
This works out 39.76 for twist constant. | 
The twist gear is found by dividing the twist constant 
by the twist per inch desired or the twist per inch is 
found by dividing the twist constant by the twist gear 


«39.76 


Changing the Top Cone Gear B 

Sometimes it is desired to make a finer hank roving 
on a certain frame than what it.was built for, which 
requires a smaller twist gear than is practicable to use. 
In a case Of this kind the middle top cone gear can be 
made larger and the difficulties overcome by using this 
formula: 

Twist per inch desiredx present top cone gear~pres- 
ent twist per inch; this will show the required teeth in 
the new top cone gear B. 


Starting the Bobbins at Right Speed 


Assuming that we are starting a new intermediate 
with gears corresponding to the ones in the diagrams, 
the first important part of our work is fo be sure that 

(Continued on Page 38) - 
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The Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder 


Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 
Its Relation to 


High Speed Warping and Winding 


The magazine cone creels have demonstrated their savings in labor 
and in more even tensioned warps and in minimum waste. Their 
continuous operation and high yarn speed make for maximum 
production. There is no dead yarn left on spools to be rehandled. 
Unfortunately, however, the cost of winding cones’ has been as 
much and usually more than spooling. _ 

With THE ABBOTT CIRCULATING SPINDLE WINDER the 
cost of coning or spooling can be cut in half and its use with high 


speed warpers and magazine cone creels makes the most efficient 
combination for economy and good work. 


This winder is based on a NEW PRINCIPLE. The spindles 
holding either cones or cheeses are passed at a fixed rate of speed 


by the operator, who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and tie 
in as the spindle goes by. 


Any size yarn on either cops or bobbins, warp or filling wind, can 
| be wound onto cones or cheeses. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one of these winders 
in operation. 


Abbott Machine Company | 


Wilton, New Hampshire 
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Now you can get new and im- 
proved bale ties and box strapping 
—STANLEY “Eversafe — 
its Round Safety Ends. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Smooth Sterilized Japan 
Finish eliminate all the dangers 
of cuts, scratches and infections 
and make them safe to work with. 
Your workmen will welcome 
Stanley Eversafe Bale Ties and 
Box Strapping. 


Endorsed by Safety Councils, Safety En- 
gineers and leading Liability Insurance 
Companies. The Stanley Works, Box 
Strapping Division, New Britain, Conn. 


Faster, Better and Safer Work 
with STANLEY Eversafe 


STANLEY 


Strapping System 


The Stanley Works 
Box Strapping Div. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 


I would like to know more about 
your new “Eversafe” Strapping 
System. Send your ST2 
giving full description. 


The Stanley Eversafe 
Round End Cutter 


This ingenious device cuts 

two Round Safety Ends at 

one clip. A wonderful im- 

provement over ordinary 
x strapping shears. 
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Combining Theory and Practice in Roving 
Frame Operation 
(Continued from Page 36) 
the bobbins have the right speed at the starting of the 
doff, and that the speeder tenders do not have to take 
up or let off on the tension. Any dickering with the 
tension when the bobbins are small does considera}ly 
more damage to the roving than when the bobbins 
become nearly full. To explain this I will say if the 
tension becomes tight on a bobbin that has a consider- 


able amount of roving on it the diameter of the bobbin 


will give way to the strain or tension, due to the fact 
that the package is much softer, and the roving will 
not stretch near as much as it will on a small bobbin 
which has no sponginess or softness whatever. I have 
proven and demonstrated that the greatest amount of 
stretched roving from tight tensions can be found on 
the bobbins between the first layer and one-third of 
the full bobbin diameter. Now as the hottom cone 
gear is the one that passes the variable speed from 
the bottom cone through the compound or differential 
motion to the bobbins, it is very important that it has 
the right number of teeth in it to start the bobbins 
with the right speed so that the surface speed of the 
bobbins will be the same as that of the front rol or 
lo be more explicit 1% per cent more which I have 
already explained as tension and which is required to 
operate the machinery successfully. To start the bob- 
bins with the right speed, means the right surface 
speed, and the only way this can be accomplished ts 


with the proper cone gear, and bobbins that are uniform 


in size. To use bobbins with variable diameters 
throughout the lot for the sake of saving a few dollars, 
is positive proof that somebody concerned does not un 
derstand the operation of a roving frame, and its pecu- 
liarities. | 

To Ascertain the Proper Size Botton Cone Gear 


The first calculation necessary toward this solution 
is to find the surface speed of the front roll while the 
spindle makes one revolution, and in order to do this 
it is necessary to find both spindle and front roll speed 
which is derived from the speed of the main driving 
shaft of the machine. 

Referring to Figure 2, it will be seen that the speed 
of the main shaft is 448 revolutions per minute, ihe 
speed of the front roll can be found by the formul: 
using the letters or symbols that .the different gears 
have. 


M8xXKE 418x33x78 


— 


46 130 
This works out 480 for speed of front roll. The speed 
of the front rollxthe circumference--the surface 
speed. Then 3.927x180=707 inches per minute. The 
speed of the spindles is found by the formula: 

441848 

PxL 48X27 

This works out 814 revolutions for the spindles. 


Required Bobbin Speed 
The necessary speed required of the bobbins to wind 
what the front roll delivers is dependent on the cir- 
eumference of the bobbin, then using a bobbin that has 
a circumference of 4.9 inches, the speed of bobbins 
at the starting of the doff should he 707.00 4.9= 1442. 
This is known as the excess speed of the bobbins, ahead 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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EFFECT SPOOLING AND WARPING 
WEAVE ROOM PRODUCTION 


ie | Here Is One Mill's Record 


A well-known mill near Greenville, S. C. recently installed 
Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers. Their weave room 
production during a stated monthly period after the installation 
was completed was 2% higher than any previdus record and the 
seconds were 1.19%. This mill’s records for several previous 
months show an.average of 2.96% seconds when old type spool- 
| ing and warping were in use. — 


Think This Over! 


3 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
WAMINGHAM, MASS ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
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We Manufacture Flyer 
Presesers 


with 
Quality Features Built-in 
Not Talked-in 


Basic Conditions Are Secure 


Bond quotations rise and fall with the money market. This 
is necessary to insure the prompt and easy transfer of 
capital from “fixed” to “liquid” forms. 


The Textile Industry has had its troubles, but is now en- 
joying a general recovery. The outlook is promising. Tech- 
nical conditions favor better prices for textile products. 
Now is the time to have your machinery “inspected” and 
“overhauled.” 


A Third of a Century’s Experience is back of our Service 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. MONTY, : P. S. MONTY. 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. 


Mean» 


PRODUCTION 
~ counted 
..measured 
cChecked- UD 
specdcd-upyy 
reduced; th, Gh Veeder-Root 

| oss 
Jin profit/ 


and work-situ- 
ation in a mill. 

Write for tex- 
tile counter 


‘Let one of 
consult W th you stallation. 


]NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. | 
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Combining Theory and Practice in Roving 
Frame Operation 


(Continued from Page 38) 


of the flyer presser. The total speed of the bobbins 
is the excess speedxthe spindle speed, or 814x144=—958 
revolutions per minute. 


Finding the Speed of the Bottom Cone 


Before we can find the size of the bottom cone gear 
itis necessary that we break the train of gears leading ° 
from the front roll through the cone belt to the bottom 
cone and sun wheel F. The speed of the bottom cone 
is found by the formula: 

F. R. speed: xA» diameter cone 180«130x«6 


Ex diameter hottom cone 78X3 
This works out 600 for speed of bottom cone. 
Finding the Speed of the Sleve Gear D 


Starling with the speed of the bobbins at start of doff 
the speed of D is found by the formula: 


958 bobbin gear Y 27 x 65 


Bobbin shaft gr. ene 55 « 65 


This works out 470 revolutions per minute for speed of 
D. 


Speed of Sun Wheel F 


With this type of sun wheel which is known as the 
Holdsworth patent, will have a relative speed equal to 
half the difference between the speed of the main shaft 
and the speed of the sleeve gear C, or reducing this to 
a formula, the speed of the sun wheel F= 

Sleeve gear speed—Main shaft speed 470—418 


2 9 


of wheel F. Knowing what speed the sun wheel runs 

and also the speed of the bottom cone, the number of 

teeth in the bottom cone is found with the formula: 
Speed of sun wheelxFxIxC 26«K110«64«70 


Ox Bx speed of bottom cone 14x56 x 600 


This works out 27.2 for bottom cone gear, a 27 tooth 
gear would have to be used, and the cone belt started 
a little further from the small end of the bottom cone 
to make up for the difference. 


Finding The Proper Lay Gear 


The size of the lay gear is dependent on the hank 
roving that is to be made or the diameter of the roving 
which is governed by the hanks per pound and the 
twist per inch. Assuming that the roving will be 1.50 
hanks per pound and the, twist per inch standard, a 
formula advocated by some of the leading machinery 
builders, which has proven very accurate, is square 
root of hanks per pound x10, using this formula for 
1.50 hank roving the layers per inch= sq rt. of 1.50 
10=12.25>coils per inch up and down bobbin. — 

Referring to Figure 1, it will be seen that the rack 
and rack gear A is 392 inches distant from the center 
of one tooth to the center of the next, which means 
that the carriage will travel this distance for every 
tooth in the rack gear A. Then one (1) complete revyo- 
lution will move the carriage 3926.27 inches. Then 
as the front roll delivers 707 inches per minute, and 
the circumference of the bobbins is 49. The layers 
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Starch 


FAMOUS N 


per minute=707+4.9=—144.2. And the layers per min- 
ute+layers per inch=speed of carriage. 


Then 144.2+12.25=—11.77 inches per minute=-speed of 
carriage. The speed of the rack gear A=11.77+6.27= 
{.877 revolutions per minute. 


It now becomes necessary to find the speed of the lay 
gear before we can find the number of teeth it should 
have to run the rack gear A 1.877 revolutions per min- 
ute. Starting with the speed of the bottom cone and 
using the drive and driven gears as they are shown i 500 MILL 
the diagram Figure 1 the speed of the lay gear= 


400 MILL 


C. P. SPECIAL 


600 x 27 X56 x 35 x 16x 19 
70x 64x 76x 70x 104 BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
This works out 3.984 for speed of the lay gear L. The 
HESE starches are-manufactured by 
id 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ati = (1.877 x 64) +3.984=—30.8 or 31 tooth lay gear. ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 
ee: Contbsiedine guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 


proved by the constantly increasing 


Finding the Required Tension or Contact Gear number of exacting textile manufac- 


The size of the tension gear is dependent on the size turers who are getting satisfactory results 
of the empty bobbin, the size of the full bobbin and 


using our starches especially selected 
also the travel of the cone during the making of pe 
the full bobbin. : 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


The layers per inch from the empty bobbin to the 
outside diameter is 4 times the coils per inch up and 
down the bobbin or the formula for finding ue total 
layers on the bobbin: 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


Sq. rt. of (Hank Roving) 40x (dia. full—dia. empty) 17 Battery Place, New York City 
(bobbin bobbin) 


Then the total lay ers of 1.50 hank roving 5 inches in 
diameter will be 5.00—(1.56 diameter empty bobbin)= 
3.44. 


Then 12.25 40«3.44=168 total lavers-on a5 inch 
bin. 

The total revolutions of the skip gear N=—168~+2--84. 
Then to nd the total revolutions of the tension gear 
required to fill the bobbin starting with the total revo- 


lutions of the skip gear the total revolutions of the 
tension gear= 


DIRECT COLORS 
EXCELLENT FASTNESS 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILL», 3. C. 


This works out 4.344. Then as the rack and rack gear JJ 
is 392 inches from center to center of tooth, one (1) 
complete revolution. of J=12.544 inches, and as the belt 


travels 30 inches to fill the bobbin the total revolutions to LIGHT 
of the rack gear J=30.000+2.391, : 
Then the tension gear= (2.391 x 40) +4344—21= len- Pvrazol Fast Red 8BL Pyrazol Fast Green BG 
sion gear, Pyrazol Fast. Red FL Pyrazol Fast Blue 4GL 
The Taper of the Bobbins Pyrazol Fast Orange RL = Pyrazol Fast Blue BS 
The taper should be sufficient to keep the roving Pyrazol Fast Orange GL = Pyrazol Fast Violet BB 
from tangling with average care, but the more taper Pyrazol Fast Yellow 4GL Pyrazol Fast Violet R 
the bobbins has the less they will hold per doff. or Pyrazol Fast Brown B Pyrazol Fast Olive B 
set, which will cause more doffing to be done and hence Pyrazol Fast Brown G Pyrazol Fast Grey B 


the loss of production. Pyrazol Fast Brown 3RL_=s Pyrazol Fast Grey R 


: Pyrazol Fast Brown R Pyrazol Fast Black L 
New Orleans, La.—Sale to the public stock in the Lane 
Cotton Mills Company is being effected by that com- SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


pany with the offering of 193,000 shares of common 708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
stock offered at $25 each. The stock reprsents that bal- Coston, Mass. Paterson, WN; 9. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ance of 400,000 shares eclusive of 207,000 shares already pr 
issued and held, the misority stock being offered to the a 

public. 


EAGLE | 
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Mills That Are Using 


D&M 


Special ‘Tallow 


are impressed with the uniform sizing of their warps. 
The result, of course, is 


Better Weaving 


We Also Manufacture 


M Finishing Paste 
Extra ‘ 
For Ginghams, Chambrays, Etc. 


D& 


Special Materials 
- For Rayon Filled Goods or Goods That Are 
Part Rayon 


D & M Company 
Office and Plant: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY _ 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Hubbard, Texas 
1. G. Moore 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. W. Greer 


— 


Help Production by Establishing 
Uniformity 


You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 
against him. 

Seott Testing Machines take the guess 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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January Spindle Activity 


Washington, D. C. — The Department of Commerce 
announces that according to preliminary census figures 
35,334,736 cotton spinning spindles were in place in the 
United States January 31. Of these 30,757,552 were 
operated at some time during the month, compared 
with 30,622,172 for December and 31,716,746 for January 
1928. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours re- 

ported for the month was 9,225,309,057. In January the 
normal time of operation was 26% days, allowance being 
made for the observance of New Year’s day in some lo- 
calities, compared with 25 for December, 25% for 
November, 26% for October, 24% for September and 
27 for August. 
_ Based on an activity of 8.83 hours a day, the average 
number of spindles operated in January was 39,425,240, 
or at 1411.6 per cent capacity on a single shift basis. 
This percentage compares with 99.1 for December, 108.1 
for November, 103.9 for October, 90.6 for September, 
87.7 for August and 101.0 for January, 1928. 

The average number of active spindles in place for 
the month was 261. 


South Carolina during January, according to the 
Federal figures, led all the textile States in spindle 
activity. Tennessee was second and North Carolina 
third, the Tar Heel State having jumped from fifth 
place in December to third place last month. Massa- 
chusetts, the State with the largest number of spindles, 
was in thirteenth place, or next to the bottom of the 
column, in spindle activity for January. 

In Massachusetts, with 9,174,976 spindles in place, 
there were only 6,590,550 active last month. an average 
of only 159 hours per spindle. In South Carolina there 
are 5,516,424 spindles in place and last month 5,456,588 
were active, an average of 381 hours each. In North 
Carolina, with 6,204,948 spindles, 5,937,024 were active 
in January, with an average of 336 hours per spindle. 

In January, Tennessee's mills averaged 370 hours per 
spindle. After North Carolina came, in fourth place, 


Georgia, with an average of 329 hours per spindle, then 


in order Alabama with 323 hours per spindle, Mississip- 
pi with 288, Texas, 252; Connecticut, 225; Virginia, 223; 
Rhode Island, 197; New York, 195; New Hampshire, 160; 
Maine and Massachusetts, each with an average of 
159; and New Jersey, with 157. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposition 


Greenville, §. C-—The ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion will be held in Textile Hall in October, 1930, it 
was announced by William G. Sirrine, president of this 
organization. More than one hundred applications 
have been received. Many more are expected. 


The prospectus will be issued in the early fall. So 
many exhibitors have applied for their former locations 
that little change will be made in the diagram of space 
on the first floor. On the second floor the layout will 
be modified. Some changes may also be made in the 
north end of the hall to obtain a more extensive use of 
the balcony which is growing more popular. The annex 
will be used also. | 

The exposition will be under the personal direction 
of Mr. Sirrine, president, assisted by the secretary, Miss 
Bertha M. Green, and a staff of assistants. 
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Europe Textile Trade Good 


Washington, D. €—Despite quiet situation in cotton 
yarn and goods markets, the level of activity in textile 
industry appears to have been maintained since De- 
cember in Continental Europe, according to advices to 
the Department of Agriculture. The volume of unfilled 
orders still appears to compare with a month ago. The 
outlook, generally speaking, remains favorable in 
France and Italy, and in central Europe not unfavor- 
able, even though current deve:opments leave some- 
thing to be desired. 

Spinner demand for raw ¢cotton at European cotton 
markets has been relatively quiet during past month. 
Raw material stocks, however, at mills and goods stocks 
in the hands of trade continue to be reported moderate 
and if appears, therefore, that spinners will have fully 
normal requirements to cover in the next few months. 

Developments in Germany during late December and 
January seem to have brought no significant change in 
German cotton textile situation as reported in the mid- 
die of December, when both current level of miil activ- 
ity and the future outlook appeared to be fairly satis- 
factory. 

The spinninb branch of the industry reports unsatis- 
factory business with regard to new orders during the 
past month, both in volume placed and in prices re- 
ceived, which declined about one-half cent a pound. 

Czechoslovakia, and Austria, reports indicate little 
change in the situation of cotton textile industry in 
those countries compared with a month ago. Activity 
of mills continues around 100 per cent of single shift 
capacity. 


The cotton industry in France continues to move 
along in a satisfactory way. Quietness in yarn and fab- 
rics market prevailing at year-end has given way to 
renewed activity, and the industry and trade again ap- 
pear optimistic. Spinning mills have on hand unfilled 
orders for about three months, ahead. Operations in 
weaving mills are likewise at satisfactory levels. Spin- 
ner buying of raw cotton is reported rather quiet since 
the holidays, but out'ook continues favorable. 
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Situation in Italian industry continues to be very 
promising as to probable future requirements for raw 
cotton. Yarn and goods markets remained relatively 
active during December and January, despite seasonal 
quietness in other countries, and operations have main- 
tained their slow but steady rising tendency. Spinners 
indicate current sales leave some margin of profit and 
optimism is growing as to the outlook for spring busi- 
ness. 

Exports of cotton from United States to Great Britain 
from August 1 to February 1 were 1,360,000 bales, 
against 746,000 for the corresponding period last season, 
according to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
The same sources gives stocks of American cotton on 


February 1, 1929, at Liverpool and Manchester a 752,000 


bales, against 605,000 in 1928, and 1,132,000 on February 
1, 4927. 


New DuPont Dye 


The dyestuffs department of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., are placing on the market Pontacyl Green §, an 
acid green which is bluer than their Pontacyl Green 
SON and resembles it closely in dyeing and fastness 
properties. 

The chief use of this new color is the advantage of 
its shade in the production of navy blues. 


As the shade is only slightly affected by chrome and 


the color is exceedingly level dyeing, Pontacyl Green 
S is suitable for shading chrome colors in the ‘boiling 
bath. The fastness to light and milling is increased by 
treatment with chorme. | 

Pontacy! Green S exhauts and iis well, and 
being exceedingly level dyeing and extremely soluble. 
it ean be used for all kinds of machine dyeing. 3 

Both silk and wool are dyed from an acid bath but 
cotton, rayon and cellulose acetate silk effect threads 
are left unstained. 

Pontacy! Green § is suitable for printing both ee 
and silk, and will find some application in the dyeing 
feathers, straw and jute as well as on vegetable tanned 
leather. 


ALL American Bobbins Are Inspected and Tested Before They Leave Our Plant. 
That’s the Reason for Their INVARIABLE Accuracy and True Running 


METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


ROLLS BOBBINS 
UNDERCLEARER MULTIPLE H 
FOSTER WINDER FEELER =e 
SLUBBERS 
SPOOLS INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 
TWISTER TWISTER 
SPEEDER 


Fiuwlon, 


Bobbin and Spool! Manufacturers 
We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Types 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 
WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


LARGEST LINE BUILT INUSA 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr.(] ANNARBOR.MICH.USA. | 
| 
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Hotel 
Brevoort 


Madison St., East of La Salle 


Courtesy, comfort, cheerful surround- 
ings, friendly service, convenient 


central down-town location, pleasing- 
ly moderate charges in all depart- 
ments. Attendants call for cars of 


E. N. Mathews, arriving guests without extra charge. 


R. E. Kelliher, 1 per rson, $2.50, to $5 a day; 
Manager 2 persons, $3.50 to $8:a day. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. 3. | 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


I T hese Processing 


Oils 


Dyersol 35 Neutrayon Special 
A dyeing oil for leveling For oiling rayon for 
and softening knitting or weaving 


Neutrasol 


For soaking raw silk or Gycolene A 
rayon, all purposes, self 
emulsifying For sizing rayons 


Southern Representative 
WALTER M. FAILOR 
Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 


Neutrasol Products Corp. 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


Some Features of Cotton Textile Export 
Trade 


(Continued from Page 9) 


quent development of our export business to the maxi- 
mum extent. 

Our export business is now so widely scaltered that 
a great deal of concentration cculd be effected without 
in any way violating the anti-trust act. But beyond 
that the application of the anti-trust act to our export 
business has been fundamentally modified by the Webb- 
Pomerene act, Which permits our business men to com- 
bine in the form of export associations and to co- 
operate in export trade. Such export associations are 
exempt from the Sherman anti-trust law, on condi- 
Lion that they be furmed for the sole purpose of engag- 
ing in export trade, and that they do not engage in 
production, manufacture, or selling for consumption 
or for resale within the United States or any territory 
thereof. It is a striking fact that cotton textile mills 
or exporters have no associations under this export 
trade act. : | 

One of the important benefits to be expected from 
such. associations would result from permission to 
make, as to the export business, price agreements so 
that price. competition would be largely eliminated be- 
tween American exporters. This should be helpful as 
to fabrics not in close competition with the products 
of foreign producers and should result in our exporters 
making at least a moderate profit on some classes of 
goods now sold in large quantities without such profit 
and frequently at an actual loss. Working under the 
protection of this act, it should, of course, not be used 
for the purpose of restricting exportations and, there- 
fore, price maintenace should only be carried to an 
extent that would allow for free competition with for- 


eign competitors. 


Such associations might also be used to advantage - 
for studying potential foreign markets and establishing 
the products of its members in new markets and in 
extending our sales in markets where we are not yet 
near the limit of our export possibilities. 

Procedure, for Effecting Such Concentration 

A mill or selling agency not satisfied that it 1s able 
under existing conditions to commend an export organi- 
zation measuring up to rigid requirements recessary 
Lo the greatest measure of success should at once-care- 
fully re-examine ils situation and consider how it can 
improve its position in this respect through some form 
of alliance which will accomplish this end. ; 

As a step in this direction various selling agencies 
can jom in conducting an export business for their 


_mills in particular markets.. There are a few combined 


selling arrangements of this character now functioning 
among commission houses. In most cases, these com- 
binations cover al! export markets. However, one im- 
portant selling combination of several commission 
houses is Operating to cover the Philippine Islands 
market only. 

As a further and more formal step, corporations or 
associations could be formed under the Webb-Pom- 
erene act either for the handling of all exports of a_ 
particular fabric generally, or for the handling of ex- 
ports of all kinds of fabric in a given geographic <livi- 
sion. The opinion of the Department of Commerce, 
which appears to have much merit, is that the last- 
mentioned method offers the best opporeunity for a 
practical program. 
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As much of our export business is done through three 
hands, viz.: mili, commisison house and independent 
exporter (or converting house exporter), it may be 
necessary, should any large organizations be formed, 
to consolidate these factors in order to reduce expenses 
and to concentrate more effectually the capable export 
executives, salesmen and agents. One of the present 
difficulties is that both selling agents’ commissions and 
exporters’ profits (assuming these are made) are in- 
cluded in expenses of export business. Certainly all 
duplicate or unnecessary cost should be eliminated to 
broaden our export opportunity. 

As bleached, printed and piece-dyed goods constitute 
our principal cotton textile exports and are being ex- 
ported in increasing amounts, it is advisable to consider 
that these are not in a general way converted by mills 
making the grey cloths; so that, except to the extent 
that mills are or become converters, there is evidently 
a necessity for the converting exporter in the industry. 
At present the largest export concern with the longest 
experience is in this class. This suggests that it is 


indispensable to the best results from the standpoint of. 


the mills in the matter of converted goods for such 
mills or their selling agents to work in the closest 
cooperation with their exporting converters. Making 
the grey cloth and its conversion are equally manu- 
facturing aclivities indispensable to the exportation of 
the converted goods, and close cooperation is calied for 
in order to avoid the division of repsonsibility whicn 
will so easly prove detrimental if either the mill or the 
converter fails to appreciate and promote the common 
interest which both these agencies have in the increase 
of the export business. 


cxports of Cotton Cloths by United States and Great 


Britain 
Year United States Great Britain 
466,677,252 lin. yds. 7,075,548, 400 lin yds. 
$26,477,889“ “ 5,735,854,700 “ “ 
620,255,896 “ §.255.503,000 “ 
544,174,574 3,695,772,100 “ “ 
$18,750,954 “ “ 4,436,577 ,500 aq. vds. 
651,512.942 “ “ -2,902,288.900 “ “ 
587,492,532 sq. yds.  4,185.729100 * * 
464,263,750 “ 4,140,231,900  “ 
477,815,408 “ “ 4,443,959,500 “ “ 
561,657,436 “ 4.117,683,000 “ 
546,002,185 “ $.869,000,000 “ 


Pillow Tubing Business Better 


Manufacturers of pillow tubing are in a sounder posi- © 


tion today than at any time during the past year, ac- 
cording to an analysis just completed by Walker D. 
Hines, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
Since July, 1928 stocks of pillow tubing has indicated 
in the statistical reports made to the Institute have 
fallen off by fifty-four per cent. The index of stocks 
ahead, computed in terms of average weekly sales, 
shows still further improvement with a decline from 
20.8 weeks to 6.9 weeks. Both stocks in the aggregate 
and the stock index have declined steadily since July. 
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Knuckle 
Joint 


BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pres- 
sure. 


Motor Drive, Silent 
Chain, Center of 
Screw. 


Button Control — with 
Reversing Switch 
and with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set any- 
where you can run a 
wire. 


— 


Our Catalogue sent on 
request will tell you 
more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. inc. 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 
1 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


Repair Headquarters for 


STEEL ROLLS-SPINDLES-FLYERS 


We make a specialty of 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 


And Also Do Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


» Trial—Freight Paid by Us Both Ways 


Bradley Stencil Machines _ Bradley 
Cut Vo in., % in., 1% in., and 1% in., Oil Stencil Board 
Letters Bradley’s 


Two-in-One 

Stencil Ink 

The Bradley 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 


Over 30,000 in Use 
Drop Forged Steel Punches—aAll Parts 
Interchangeable — Machines Sent on 


—Round and Horizontal Models 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a Write: for Samples 
Bradley and Prices 


A. Jd. BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Beekman St. New York 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


= 
ee Bessemer City, N. C. 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lis, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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PT 


COTTON GOODS 


> 


New York.-The demand for gray goods continued 
only moderately active last week. There were some 
fairly large sales of print cloths and sheetings, but most 
of the business. was done in small lots. The price sit- 
uation showed little change, sheeting prices being some- 
what irreguiar. Mills held for good prices on small 
lots of sheetings. Large buyers made offers that were 
generally lower than the mills would accept. 

The tire fabric situation reflected a somewhat broad- 
er inquiry, but sales were not large and prices remain- 
ed unchanged. Consumers of hose and belting duck 
showed more interest and a fairly large business at 
firm prices was reported. < 

The. fine and faney goods division continued active, 
although large future business was not frequent. There 
was a good volume of business in small orders covering 
rayon goods, silk and cotton mixtures. Revision of 


prices by two large rayon producers tended to hold 


down large purchases of rayon fancies. 

Close to half a million yards of 100x60 carded broad- 
cloths were reported sold in one or two centers at 10% 
cents for March-April; March alone sold at three-quar- 
ters, best makes. For March delivery of 90x60, 10% 
cents was ‘paid, with some noting that the goods ap- 
peared to be getting a little tighter for that delivery at 
that price. One or two centers told of cleaning out 
their stocks of. 80x60, non-feeler; the general quotation 
had been 8% cents for these goods. Several hundred 
{thousand yards were sold, according to reports. 

Trading in carded broadcloths was quieter towards 
the close of the week. but this market has generally 
maintained the firmer tone derived from the recent good 
activity in several of the popular constructions. Limil- 
ed quantities of spot 90x60 were reported available in 
first hands on Thursday, at 10% cents: for March, equal 
weekly, and later, one-quarter was the last heard. For 


spots of feeler-motion 100x60, the general quotation con- 


tinued to be 10% cents; five-eighths for later contract. 
totton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-inch, 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-inch, 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 8980x808... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard... 12% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn markets failed to make 
much headway during the week. While inquiry was 
generally better than during the preceding week, noth- 
ing like a large sales volume was reported. Buyers 
were not interested except in their nearby needs and 
continued to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis. While 
- quoted prices showed no change, the price situation 
was somewhat firmer and less was heard of sales al 
concessions. 

The best demand was for weaving and insulating 
yarns. The knitting trade showed little interest. 

Combed yarns have shown more improvement than 
the earded counts. While sales have not been very 
heavy, the tota! volume in the past two weeks has been 
encouragingly large and combed spinners are in a bet- 
ter position than for some time past. 

It is the belief of the majority that yarns today are 
generally On too low a basis compared with raw mate- 
rials. If yarn prices today are steady, as they seem to 
be for the most part, if is good logic to believe thaf 
when buying does start, they will go up. Therefore, it 
is the advice of leaders generally, that it is a good time 
to buy provided the consumer can get his own price. 
This he has been able to do in certain instanees, though 
it is hard to understand why this should be the case 
For instance, it is reported that offerings of 20s 2-ply 
warps for Apri! delivery have been made at 35% cents. 
The market generally is conceded to be 36% cents, with 
possible concessions of one-half cent, so that the above 
offer is hard to believe. 


Southern Single Warps. Southern Two-Ply Combed 


Peeler. 
49 70s 72 

Southern ‘Single Skeins. 80s 
10s. 324% Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 

3314 8s to 9s 3-4-ply tinged 
36% 3<ply hard white warp 
37% twist 9 
ee 10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 
49s 46 and skeins 33 

Southern Two- Ply Skeins. Same warps 33'% 
33 Southern Two-Ply Hard Twist 
Combed Peeler Weaving 

; 30s 50 

38s 56 
30s _. 41 40s 55 
50s 48 
60s 63 
Southern Frame Spun ‘Carded 70s 75 
Hosiery Yarns. 

Southern Combed Peeler 
32% 10s 41 
20s 22s 44 
24s 36% 26s 46 
47 40s 52 

Two-Ply ‘Mercerized Yarn. 50s... _. 
62 70s 2 
76 ,Southern T Two- Ply Warps. 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the | 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. Reg. P.O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA ‘CHICAGO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


MATIC 


SPEED WAR 


Meee TYING 
BRAWING MACH 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


mee DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

omerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mar. T 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Wanted 


Overseer spinning, colored work. If 
possible apply in person. If by letter 
give reference and full information in 
first letter. Pilot Cutton Mill, Raleigh, 


N. C. 

Wanted 
Additional specialty lines for cotton 
mills in N S. C., Ga., and Ald., 


by mill concern acquainted with mills 


tor’ many years. Traveling these 

Staies constantly. Address B. P. M., 

care Seuthern Textile Bulletin. 
Wanted 


Young man with selling experience as 
representative of old established con- 
cern to call on. Southern = textile 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing and print- 
ing industries. teply giving. qualifi- 
eations to Box $27, Providence, R.. 1: 
Correspondence will be treated confi- 
dentially. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
‘less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 


through this medium. $3.00 per inch 


for each insertion. 
Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 
Set this style, about 30 words. lo 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Retter Wavy” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Fach 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 


100 No. 50 Uniyersal Cone or Tube 
Winders, six or twelve spindles, mo- 


tor or belt drive, shipped guaranteed 
and terms 30 days net. 

Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
P. O. Box 483 Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 

40” Woonsocket £ beater Breaker 

Picker, 1924 model, automatic regu- 

lator. 

2 40” Kitson 2 beater Breakers with 
Eveners, hopper feeders, $600. 

1 40” Whitin 2 beater Breaker Pick- 
er, hopper feeder, 1919, $600. 

3 40” Whitin Finisher Pickers, 1919, 
$300. 

2 Saco-Lowell 
1926 model. 

7 Whitin § Intermediates, 
spindles, 1919, 
18,000 new 


Horizontal 


126 
$3.50 per spindle. 
bobbins for same. 

15 Saco-Lowell Spoolers, 4x6, 120 
spindles, tape drive, 1923 and 1925 
models, $2.25 and $2.75 per spindle. 
Some never used. 
Saco-Lowell Twisters, 
wet or dry, 2 or 24” 
years. 

Charlotte Textile Machinery Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 8014-W 


tape drive, 
rings. Used 5 


Cleaners, . 


For Sale 


10 to 12 Foster winders, 
— good condition, can be seen running. 
quipped with latest Foster tensions. 
A-1 condition. Price right. Amazon 
Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C, 


model No. 12 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
| Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
S> MILL STREET 


SAFE FLOORS 


Floors cleaned with 


WYANDOTTE | 
DETERGENT 


are safe floors, for this unusual 
cleaner removes all grease and for- 
eign substances, leaving the natural 
surface of the floor sanitary and 


safe. 


Ask your supply 
man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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NEW MACHINES USE NO LOOMS 
The Daily News-Record prints the 
following from its Paris bureau: 
Paris, Fr., Feb. 23.—World patents 
are being sought. by Anglo-Scottish 
Textile, Ltd., operating offices in 
Paris and England, for the process 
invented by B. M. Glover, of Burnt- 
cliffe, near Leeds, England, and ex- 
ploited by them to eliminate spin- 
ning and weaving in the manufac- 
fure of woolen fabrics. It ts esti- 
mated that a saving of 33 1-3 per 
cent in manufacturing costs will be 


gained, while production will be 
speeded up by elimination of the 
loom. 


“Such a process, it is declared, 
has been sought by textilists for 
many years past, and reports receiv- 
ed from a prominent-Fnehsh textile 
institute are to the effect that the 
Glover process seems practicable. 


Sliver Form is Sewed 


“The process involves passing the 
yarns through a seribbler machine 
which emerge by a Blamires feed in 
sliver form. sliver passes 
through a multiple-needied sewing 
machine which: sews the material 
warp-wise only, with parallel rows 
of stitches over. its entire width. 
Lack of strength is compensated for 
by the action of the Blamires feed, 
which gives the fibers, in every di- 
reetion, a sewn stitch at very small 
intervals. Heavy meltons and blan- 
ket cloths have already been manu- 
factured by this process, but for 
finer woolens it is a question of 
securing a greater number of 
stitches to the square inch by means 
of the multiple-needied machine. 


“In the heavy fabrics there are 
about 16 to 20 rows of stitches to 
the inch it is understood, each 


stitch being about one-fourteenth of 
an inch in length. With a machine 
of this capacity, giving 500 stitches 
per minute, it is estimated produc- 
tion can approximate 2,800 yards of 
fabric weekly on a 48-hour working 
week basis. 


Many Machines Eliminated 


“Not only is the loom superseded 
by this process, it is claimed, but In 
the heavy woolen trade the carder 
and mule are also eliminated, which 
represents a saving not only in time 
and production, but also in upkeep 
and space occupied by such a plant. 

“Plant is bemeg insta'led in the 
company's works in England for 
manufacturing by this process, and 
the first goods will be marketed in 
about three months. Influence on 
prices of woolen clothing will be 
considerable it is claimed, for al- 
thou seale of selling prices of the 
fabrics made under the Glover pro- 
cess has not yet been. drawn. up, 
prices are likely to be appreciably 
below current market rates.” 
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DuPont Lowers Celta Yarn Prices 


DuPont Rayon Company, Inc., announces reductions 
in the prices of Celta rayon yarns for which the com- 
pany holds American sales and manufacturing rights. 

The price of 100-denier 30 filiment Celta rayon skeins, 
formerly $2.25 per pound has been reduced to $2.20 
per pound. The price of 150-denier 40 filament Celta 
rayon skeins, formerly priced at $1.75 per pound has 
been reduced to $1.50 per pound. 

The above new prices are effective as of February 
22nd, 1929. 


Urge Simplified Awning Standards 


Simplification of standards for awning fabrics .was 
urged by Ernest C. Morse in a talk at the semi-annual 


meeting of the New England Tent and Awning Associa- 
tion here. 


Mr. Morse, who ‘ in charge of the New Uses Section 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, referred to a survey 
which is being made under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in cooperation with manufactures 
of awnings and awning fabrics and stated that its first 
results indicate an opportunity for extensive: simplifi- 
cation. 

“Information now available,” he said, “shows that 
eight different widths of material from 28 inches to 
38 inches wide are specified and used and eight different 
weights are commonly specified by awning manufactur- 
ers. 

“It is significant, however, that 81 per cent of speci- 
fications are for two weights. This indicates that 
simplification would be desirable and practicable for 
both manufacturers of awnings and awning fabrics.” 

Informa! discussion followed Mr. Morse’s remarks 
and he introduced R. D. Halliwell who talked on the 
style factor in awnings and its relationship to dye-stuffs 
used in modern fabrics and J. P. Cotton who talked on 
the construction of awning fabrics. 


Chemists Have Research Committee 


Clemson College, S. C-——-The American Asscciation of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists has recently formed a 
special sub-committee of the committee on research, to 
prepare an annua! bibliography upon all phases of tex- 
tile chemistry, dyeing, printing, bleaching, finishing, 
etc. 

This committee will, in addition to the annual biblio- 
graphy, gradually prepare a bibliography covering the 
preceding years. The complete biblography, which will 
he classified under the various sub-divisions of the dif- 
ferent subject, will be published in the anmual year- 
book of the association. 


The committee is at present composed of five mem- 
bers, with Prof. Chas. E. Mullin, chemistry and dyeing 
division of the Clemson College Textile School as chair- 
man. The other members of the committee are: Dr. 
Howard S. Neiman, editor and owner of the “Textile 
Colorist” magazine, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Carl Toepler of the Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, 

I.; John H. Sinkle of Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass.; and Wm. C. Smith, an employee of the research 
committee of the association 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E: Wynne R.'B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Davip M. Lea & Company, INc. 
Established 1869 


Richmond, Va. 


WooD 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 


ELERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby cts Company 


Millbury Mass, 


| 
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EMPLOYMENT RBUREA{J | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer and designer, 
plain or dobby work. Was two years 
at Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
and two years with Union Mills, Union, 
S.C. References—those for whom I've 
work. No. 6669 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate N. C. State College. Several years 
experience—two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No. 5570. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; I C. 8S. course 
on cotton manufacturing, yarn and 
cloth calculations—dobbies, leno weaves, 
etc. Will make good. No. 5571. 


WANT. position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or both. 15 
years experience. Best references. No. 
5572. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfaction. No. 
55738. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
‘carder and spinner, in mill to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindles. Age 32. Now 
empldyed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No. 5574. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Age 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. All 1 ask is a nopportunity to 
demonstrate my ability. A-1 references. 
No. 5575. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both; want day work. Age 
¢5 Three years in Georgia Tech, and 
an I. C. S. graduate. Five years experi- 
ence as overseer. Anywhere in the 
South. No. 5576. 


WANT position as superintendent, fancy 
weave mill. Expert on Oriental ard 
Axminster rug weaving. 20 years with 
one company. No. 5577. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
as second hand in large mill in good 
location. On present job six years. 
Good references. No. 5578. 


WANT position where merit wins. Gen- 
eral office work, payroll or shipping 
clerk or assistant superintendent. Ace 
26, experienced and efficient. Present 
employers will recommend me. No 
5579. 


WANT place as musician in up-to-date 
mill village. 12 years as band instruc- 
tor. Am a good weaver and a good 
barber. Prefer the South. Good refer- 
ences. No. 6580 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinher, or both carder and 
spinner in smaller mill. L. C. 8. gradu- 
ate, 22 years experience, serving lon; 
term at every place, and making high 
production. No. 5581. 


WANT position as hosiery sewing ma- 
chine man. Experienced, well qualified 
and best referencés No. 5582. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Best 
of references. No. 5583, 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
weaver, carder or spinner in large mill. 
Now superintendent two small mills. 
Well experienced and can handle yarn 
or weave mill of plain goods. No. 5584. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent, cost and general mill man, or de- 
signer. 
years experience as cost and genera! 
mill man. Best references. No. 5585 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. . 


Seven years’ experience on prints, 
scrim, sateen, shirting and dress goods 
—warp and filling float—in marquisettes 
and various dobby goods. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 5586. 


WANT position as slasher. Familiar with 
fancies, warping and long chain beam- 
ing. Thirty years experience—16 years 
overseer . Was six years with Dan 
River Mills at Schoolfield, Va. Good 
references. No. 5587 : 


WANT position as roll coverer. Best of 


references. No. 5588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Age 
43. Graduate on warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Four terms vocational 
training. I. C. 8. course in carding, 
spinning and weave room calculations. 
aaa and the best of references No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perienced. I. C. 8. course in cotton 
carding and spinning. Best references. 
No. 5590. 


WANT. position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving, or as designer or assist- 


ant designer. Know C. & K. looms, 
dobby and jacquard weaves. Trained 
technically in Georgia Tech. Age 34. 


Not afraid of work. Go anywhere in 
the South. Best of rerefences. No. 5591. 


WANT position as superintendent card- 
ed or combed yarn mill. 15 years ex- 
perience with carded and combed yarns. 
No. 5592. 

WANT position as overseer spinning, 
white or colored work. Also experienc- 
ed in silk spooling, warping and wind- 
ing. Age 32. Worked. at Judson and 
Dunean mills, Greenville, S. C., several 
years. References, all for whom I've 
worked. No. 5593. 


WANT position as cotton man and ship- 
ning clerk. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Have been handling 40,000 bales. 
No. 5594. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, but prefer spinning. Experi- 
enced on both white and colored, coarse 
or fine cottons,—and silk warping an 
reeling. A Mason, a church man, 1. © 
S. graduate. Can give the very best of 
references. No. 5595. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or as second hand in large mill. Age 
42, married, efficient, strictly sober, and 
familiar with all grades of goods. Best 
references. No. .5596. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
plain or fancy. Also do designing. Best 
references. No. 5596. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
carded yarn mill, or assistant superin- 
tendent, any kind. Or overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Very best refer- 
ences. No. 6597. 


Clemson College graduate, two 


problem from 
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Night Running 


A recent visitor to Greenville, well 
acquainted with the textile situation 
in the South, expressed the view 
that legislative action should be ta- 
ken to prevent night running of cot- 
ton mills. 


The comment by local lawyers 
that no such law directly prohibiting 
cotton mills ffom operating at night 
could properly be adopted by the 
State is sound, of course. However, 
the suggestion was put forth some 
months ago that a law prohibiting 
women from doing night work in 
textile mills might be passed and 
that such a measure would have a 
patent effect toward preventing 
night operation of mills. 

While such a law, taken by itself, 
might be argued for on general so- 
cial welfare grounds, one would re- 
gret to see it put forth as such 
largely as a means of bringing about 
a desired economie situation. 


There are a great many things to 
be taken into consideration in con- 


_ hection with the elimination of night 


running of cotton mills. Many mills 
in this section have been following 


a night operation policy for a num- 


ber of years, and the labor situation 
has been adjusted to such a pro- 
gram. Instant elimination of it 
would probably cause some hard- 
ships and loss of employment among 
textile mill workers. At any rate 
the possible inconveniences to the 
labor itself should be considered by 
any legislative body giving 
thought to a social welfare law 
which if instantly put into operation 
might defeat its own purpose for 
the time being. 

At the same time, numerous mill 
authorities in this section believe 
that the mills would reach a better 
economic position if night operation 
in all normal circumstances could 
be abolished by general consent. The 
that standpoint, of 
course, is one which the mill owners 
must settle among themselves, con- 
sidering the economic and employ- 
ment problem from all standpoints. 

Any measures that might be 
brought up for legislative consider- 
ation, however, from the standpoint 
of promoting social welfare, should 
receive thought from that stand- 
point alone, and with due consider- 
ation to all phases of the question 
involved.—Greenville Daily News. 


Greenville, S. C.—Stockholders of 
both the Piedmont Print Works and 
the Southern Bleachery held their 
annual meetings, being attended 
largely by the same group, as the 
mil’'s are under the same manage- 
ment. 


All officers and directors were re- 
elected, while R. D.. Sellers was 
elected assistant treasurer of the 


Piedmont Print Works, this being a 
new position. 
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RECEPTACLES 


The well known line of 
Leatheroid receptacles are now 
being made for the South 
Spartanburg. The same high 
quality receptacles made from 
the same fibre in the same care- 
ful way which have earned for 
the name Leatheroid its excel- 
lent reputation. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


370 Arch St. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Card Grinders ( 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy 


years. 


experience in the textile mills covers sixty 
The problems of the mills have always been our 
problems, and we have met them always with the 
sole idea of improving mill efficiency. 

Roy Grinders will keep your cards in condition for 
efficient operation at all times. : 
Advice on grinding always promptly and cheerfully 
given. 


B.S. Roy & Son 


Worcester, Mass... U. 


ROY las since 1808 
TEXTILE GRINDERS 


FOR GREATER 
NET PROFIT 
IN DESIZING 


USE 


POLY ZIME 


The first thin liquid desizing Extract 


POLYZIME “P” 


The first purified and concentrated desizing powder. 
One pound is the equivalent of 100 or more pounds of 
liquid extracts. 


We invite your inquiries on any problems relating to 
the desizing of cotton or artificial silks. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORIES 
CLIFTON. NEW JERSEY 


Ine OFFICE 


120 BROADWAY 


Sole Agents for U.S. A.: Southern Representative: 
CHAS. S. TANNER CO. CHAS. H. STONE 


Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 


Great Britain and Ireland: 
BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP., LTD. 
Manchester, England 


TAKAM! NG TAKAMINE 
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EMMONS loom harness stands the daily grind with the | 
endurance that comes from selected materials and the | 


superior quality of workmanship in its construction. 


Our Mail Eye harness is giving that unusual result in the 


weave room that brings to us unsolicited testimonials. 


Write us about your requirements. | 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. | 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


1929 — 


Continuous Automatic Extfactor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter conrpound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred HH. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 
Oblong Basket 


Combine utmost durability with perfect pro- 
tection to contents. 


Made of extra strong Lane woven canvas 
with the Lane Patented indestructible spring. 
steel frame with renewable hardwood shoes 
and cross supporting slats. | 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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News of the Mill Villages 


} REYNOLDS, GA. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. 


Ve have sure had some bad 
weather for the past week and the 
onds -have. gotten terrible, but we 
are hoping it will soon be fair again. 
In. spite of the bad weather, 


(nough, we have hada very é@njoy- 


abla time during the past week: To 
begin With, the Woman's Club met 
last week and had 22 members pres- 
ent. “They are planning to buy 4 
new bookcase and $50 worth of books 
for children. We already have a 
rice Hbrary. 

There.were 104 present at Sunday 
achool Synday, which we think is 
mighty fine. considering the size of 
fhe place, There are only about 250 
habitants, so we had almost half. 

Saturday night, the B. Y. P: U. had 


planned to hike about a mile and a 


half out im- the woods to a «spring 
have a weiner roast, but it 
raining; “but we met at the com- 
Rhotse and had a very de- 
_chiful party after all. We boiled 
+ Weiners and each guest was told 
If they would go to the kitchen 
oo: and “beg” they would get some 
.°iners and coffee. This was a lot 
and @very one seemed to en- 
Th veryemuch. 

he Woman’s Chub had planned to 
i: @ @ stand Saturday and sell 
nswick stew and hot dogs but 
 aeeount of the bad weather it 
vas indefinitely postponed. 

A TAYLOR MILL BOOSTER. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. €. 


Cliffside Mill News. 


Aunt Becky: 


M ‘8. Markus Martin and children, 


and Margaret, of near Lat-— 


(note were visiting in Cliffside re- 


Vr, and Mrs. T. 8. Tate motored 


to. UJravelers Rest to visit. .Mr. and 
Mrs, Tytles.and Mr.and Mrs. Harris, 


who recently~- moved. there from 


(jiffside. 


Quite a crowd attended the quilt- 


ing party Tuesday night, given by . 


Mrs. John Atkinson. 

Misses Euzela and Alvesta Ham- 
rick of 8. Misses Annie Maud 
Prewitt and Mildred Beason spent 
the week-end with Misses Ottie and 
Hettie Houser. 

Mr. and Mrs-.H. A. Ramsey were 
visiting their daughter, Mrs. M. C. 
Simmons, last week. 

Our assistant Mr, 
Hawkins, has purchased. a new Es- 
sex sedan from Cliffside Motor Com- 
pany. 

Miss Marie Jackson and Mr. Mer- 
rill Freeman were married a few 
days ago. We wish them happiness. 

Aunt Becky, I-sure do enjoy the 
pone Section—especially-the story. 

DICKY. 


Read the Home Section—then pass 
it along. 


‘WESTMINSTER, 'S. C. 


Oconee Mills. A Correction 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
I to call the attention of all 


‘the readers of this nice paper, of. a 


mistake I made in my last. writing in 
regards to changes being made 
among our- overseérs and second 
hands. Mr. Jack Welborn, former 
day overseer, has been promoted to 
night. super ‘intendent instead of 
to night overseer. We are sorry we 
made this mistake, but delighted to 
make the correction. 


Mr. E. M. Bright is second hand 
at night now. We regretted very 
much to lose Mr. Bright on day line. 

Things seem to. be progressing 
nicely. Several new houses going up. 
Lots of chafiges being made. 

Two nice looking houses are going 
up on Mr. Will Smith's lot. They 
are going to look fine when com- 
pleted. 

Mr. J; Owens is still confined to 
his room. His many friends. wish 


for him a speedy recover. 
Miss. Ina Sprouse has been in de- 


clining health for the past week, but 


is improving lately. Hello every- 
body! 
SUNSHINE. 


BANNING, GA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is still.on full time, day 
and night, with very few changes 
since last year. . David L. Rice is 
superintendent and vice-president; 
T. R. Sosobee, assistant. superintend- 
ent: E. J. Walden, superintendent 
carding and spinning; Miss Blanche 
Holliway, stenographer. 

A. P. Bowden, day second hand in 
carding; Joe Helms, night second 
hand in carding; Paul Tolbert, card 
grinder. 

H. BE. Overcash, day second hand 
in spinning; Wilk Smith, night sec- 
ond hand in spinning; Jess Davis, 
day second hand in twisting, and at 
night, Alvin Henry, who is going to 
leave us in order to pull the bell 
cord over “Old Beck.” 

Watson Reynolds is. day second 
hand in weaving and winding; with 
Blant Duke in charge as night sec- 
ond hand; Chas. Tolbert, yard fore- 
man, and E. M. Wade, master me- 
chanic. 

Spring will soon be peeping 
around the corner; the birds will 
sing, the old hen will cackle and 
fishing tackle will be. brought ouf, 
and then—Oh Boy! 

We are glad to have.Mr. and Mrs. 
Overcash back with -us. 

Messrs. D .L. Rice and T. R. Soso- 
bee made a business trip to Thomas- 
ton a few days ago. 

UNCLE ZEB. 


A DOLLAR FOR ONE PAPER. 
For a copy of the old MILL 
NEWS, date of Mareh 8, 1917, will 
give $1.00—or a nieely bound copy 
of any book of “Aunt Becky's” 
now ready—or a copy of “FOR 
HER CHILDRENS SAKE,” as 
goon as the story is put in book 
form. First come, first served. 
AUNT BECKY. 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


A BUNCH OF GOOD ONES. 


Killed By doy. 


William B. Blank lies’ under this 

. §tene, 

Always poor, had nothing of his 
own, 

An ‘uncle died, left him farm and 
stock, 

But he couldn't survive such a sud- 
den shock. 


He Didn't Jump. 
Here lies Sambo, poor dumb nigger, 
Started a plane by “giving her the 
trigger.” 
Pilot. yelled, 
leap, 
The blades whirled around and put 
him sleep. 


“Contact!? he didn’t 


Bad Taste in Hats, 
Here lies a man, Mr. Lyric Tenor, 
Who was also a millmery buyer, 
He bought the wrong hats for his 
lady friends, 
He’s now in the heavenly choir. 


Broke His Neck. 
Here lies the body of an acrobat, 
His name was J..B. Hipp, 
He broke his neck, while trving to 
do 
A somersault and flip. 


A Gun That Wouldn’t Shoot. 
Here lies the remains of H. J. Shute, 
Afaid of nothing, the poor galoot, 
Thought he was brave and very 

cute, 

When he fired a gun that wouldn't 
shoot. 


No Life Preserver. 
Beneath this stone Jim Dareyou lies, 
He tried too soon to mount the 
skies, 
Slid from a’plane in a loop the loop, 
Without a sign of a parachute. 


His L ights. Out. 
This stone marks the grave of Big 
Bill Bar, 
Who believed In a he-man’s rights, 
Refused a woman a seat in_his car, 
And she put out his lights. * 


A Mishap. 
Here lies what's left of Searface 
Sam, 
Who was a well-known yegg, 
His charge of “soup” went off too 
soon, = 
And left him a scrambled egg. 
LEONE MAXWELL. 


Goodbye diggs. 
Here lies the body of poor old Jiggs, 
Whose hair was as curly as Piggly 
Wiggs. 
Maggie laid him out with the rolling 
pin, 
But she'll never have that pleasure 


again. 
| MARION PETTY. 


In Memory of George Beck. 

Here lies the body of George W. 
Beck, 

He ate some peas—a bushel and a 
peck; 

The peas were half raw, and they 
bursted his craw; 

‘Tis said they were cooked by his 
ma-in-law, 

When the doctor came he said,— 
“Indigestion.” 

And as doctors will, began to ques- 
tion, 

He prescribed a plaster for George's 
side,— 

They put it on his back and so he 
died. 

His very last-avords ‘e’er he entered 


pest, 
Was “Of all the eatbles, peas are the 
best.” D, D._B. 


Thomaston, Ga. 


Beneath this slab lies Solomon Sad- 
der, 
While oiling motors, he used a ram- 
shackle ladder. SLIM. 
Rhodhiss, N. G. 


Deadly Cherry Stones, 
Here lies the body of poor Bill Jones, 
Who ate some cherries and swal- 
lowed the stones, 
Marion, N. C. 


The Ford. 
Here is a young man~who 
Courted in a Ford, 
And now he is lying 
On a cooling board. 


Here lies Andy Gump, 
A great old trump, 
He killed himself 
Pulling up a stump. 
RUSSELL PARKMAN (Age 13) 
Greenwood, 8. -C. 


Played on the Street 
While playing ball upon the street, 
An auto knocked him off ‘his feet. 
He jumped up, spun round and 
round, 


Then with both hands he grabbed 7 


his crown 
“Look what a big ball I found!” he 
said. 
And then he fell, and lay there, 
dead. 
MATTHEW MARVIN TURNER. 


(Age 11) 
Troup 8t., LaGrange, Ga. 


Broke His Spine. 

Archie said: “Rosie, will you marry 
me?” 

She said “Archie, go climb a tree.” 

After saying he wouldn't, he climb- 
ed a pine, 

He fell and now he'll sleep a long 
time. 

FRANK PETTY. 


Anderson, 8. C. 


years, eight years, five years, 


(Three children sent the follow- 
ing): 
No Insurance. 
Here lies the body of foolish Han, 
Who would always dodge the insur- 
ance man, | 
But the time did come when he 
couldn't run, 
And no money was left to bury the 
bum, 
ENTRICE PETTY. 


Didn’t Quite Make It. 
Here lies the body of Peter Pore, 
Who died on Monday at half past 
four. 
If he had lived only three days more 
His age would have been just ninety- 
four. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. | 


“WHEW!” 


A young man said of his parish 
priest, 

“He smells just like a goat,” 

His anger roused, the priest soon 
haled 

The offender into court. 


The ‘small.court-room was crowded, 

When the trial came up one day, 

‘But the goat was brought into the 
room, 

And the Judge fainted dead. away! 


To refute the young man’s.charges, 
Such an accusation tainted, 


* The priest, too, mounted the witness 


stand, 
And the goat, he promptly fainted! 
“LEONE MAXWELL.” 
Shelbyville. Tenn. 


“I simply can't stand the toot of 
an automobile horn,” 

“How's that?” 

“A feHow eloped with my wife in 
an automobile, and every time I 
hear an auto toot I think he's bring-. 
ing her back.” 


MRS. J. FRANCIS PASSES 


Mrs. Fred J. Francis, of Waynes- 
ville, N. C., passed, into the Great Un- 
known, Sunday, February 9th, leav- 
ing a husband and four sons, 15. 
and 
the baby, five months old. 

Mrs. Francis was buried at Beav- 
er Dam church near Shelby, by the 
side of her first born. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev, G, Jd. 
Black and Rey. Putnam, 

She was the beloved sister of our 
own “Polly,” — correspondent from 
Kings Lountain and we sympathize 
with her in her bereavement 
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A CORRECTION 


In our writeup of Patterson Mill, 
of Rosemary, N. C., Mr. Murray was 
too.modest to give us his complete 
line up. We'knew he was overseer 
cloth room, and so stated. Now we 
learn that hé is overseer cloth room, 
napping, finishing and packing. W. 
L. Jones is second hand in napping; 
J. D. Wright, is second hand in cloth 
room, and finishing, and-~W. L. 
Smith, is second hand in paeking 
department. 


MARY’S LITTLE CLOTHES. 


Mary had a little gown 

"Twas pretty as could be 

And every time she put it on... 

Her form was plain to see. 

Then Mary had some fine silk hose 
' Of color made to please 

And these, of course, to be in style, 
She rolled below her knees. 


Her skirts -were very short, of 
course, 

And very slender, too, 

And when she sat, no matter where, 

Her limbs were much in view. 

Of course, she wore some crepe de 
chine 

Called “lingerie,” I think, 

And though ‘twas very small, 

deed, 

oni color was shell pink. 


in- 


Now Mary had a pretty face, 
But what made Mary frown, 
The boys neer looked into her 
eyes— 
Their gaze went lower down! 
So let this be a warning girls 
If you would please the “Jims,” 
Display a more uncovered face 
And less of naked limbs. 
By MARTHA EVANS. 
Dillon, 8. C. 


A DOLLAR FOR ONE PAPER. 
For a copy of the old MILL 
NEWS, date of Mareh 8, 1917, will 
give $1.00—or,a nicely bound copy 
of any book of “Aunt Bee sky's” 
; now ready—or a copy of “FOR 
HER CHILDRENS SAKE,” as 
soon as the story is put in book 

form, First come, first served. 
AUNT BECKY. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Answer to an Epitaph, Complete 


Dear Becky: 

In reading through the ‘attaihe 
in the HOME SECTION of the Bulle- 
tin, I have noticed one of them has 
been in twice, with a little more 
added the second time, and. still it 
was nol complete,.so Pll just add-the 
other two lines. 

Remember me, when passing by— 
As you are now so once was I — 
As lL am now, soon you shall be— 
Prepare yourself to follow me— 


HoME SECTION SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The Answer 
To follow you I'll not consent— 


“Unless I knew whieh way you went. 


The roads do fork, and I can’t tell 
Whether you went to heaven or 

Aunt Becky, I know you do not 
remember me, but you ate up nearly 
all my grapes or damsons (I do not 
remember which) at Randieman, N. 
G. in the year 1914 or 1915—I forget 
just which year. Now do you re- 
member? I enjoy reading the Home 


Section very much, although I am 
not at a mill any more. Haven't 
heard anything of. “Jeems” for a 
long time. What did he do with his 
mules? ‘Traded them for a John 
Henry, I suppose. 


Come see us sometime when you 
are in our city, we'll be glad to see 
you, 

MRS. ANGIE BROWN, 

628 Forest St.. Greensboro, N. GC. 


(If you'll come to see me-in fruit 
famre—if fruit “hits,” will try to re- 
compense you for damages done in 
(914. I ate all the fruit I could hold 
in sO many places, can't. quite re- 
member the incident. Were you 
married then?—Aunt Becky). 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 
the Home Section. Give away ro 
copy after you finish it. 


DOU GLASVILLE, GA... 


Beaver Lois Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have very little sickness at 
present, but must report the death 
of Mrs. Etta Morris, who passed 
away a few days ago. 

Mrs. Almeta Hinson has returned 
from Georgia Baptist hospital, 
where she had a successful opera- 
tion and is doing fine. 

Our. general manager, Mr. H. C. 
Dresser, paid us a recent visit, and 
must have been well pleased, judg- 
ing from his smiles. 

The stork has been visiting our 
community, and as.a result, a fine 
boy was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim,Cheek, and a boy to Mr. and 
Mrs. . Willie Chandler. : 

We are sorry to hear that “Little 
Willie” is buried beneath all those 
towels, and hope he will be, or has 
been, reseued. Maybe if he hadn't 
gone to work too soon, and had 
grown to weight 400 instead of 250, 
he could have saved himself from 
being buried alive! We enjoy Mr. 
Hooks, his successor. 

We hope to see something from 
Greenwood in the Home Section. 
Why doesn’t somebody write from 
there? (I guess each one is waiting 
for the other fellow. We would be 
glad. to have a good correspondent 
at. Greenwood. Won't somebody vol- 
unteer?—Aunt Becky.) 


We enjoy the Bulletin and Home 


Section very much. 


ROSEMARY, N. C. 


“Blue Eyes” Returns After Long 
Absence 


Dear Aunt. Becky: 

Mr. Ivey Crouch, a student at 
Wake Forest Callege, is spending the 
week-end with his parefhts, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. B. Grouch. 

Mr. ‘W. A. Thompson and_ son, 
Glenn, spent the week-end in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 3 

Mrs. George Pappendick is spend- 
ing the week in Elizabeth City, N. C, 

Misses Emma Matthews, Hattie 
Humphries,. and Virginia Ogletree, 
spent the week-end in Winton. N. C. 

The League Socteties of all the 
churches of Roanoke Rapids and 
Rosemary, gave a Valentime party 
in-the gymnasium of the high school 
building.-on Thursday evening, 
February 14, Every one reported a 
nice time... 

We are glad to report that Master 
Chester Alisbrook Has returned 
home from the hospital after a seri- 
ous illness. 

Very. many cases of mumps and- 
measles are prevalent in this com- 
munity. 

Mr. Mark Allen spent the week- 
end in Rocky Mount. 

The Epworth League of the Rose- 
mary Methodist church gave its 
monthly social Friday evening, 
February 22. 

I sure do enjoy reading the HOME 
SECTION and the epitaphs. — 

BLUE EYES. 

(“Blue Eyes,” please don‘t. desert 
us again. You write such good let- 
ters—Aunt Becky.) 


‘KERSHAW, S. 


Kershaw Cotton Mill 


Mr. ands Mrs. O. D. Crolley, ac- . 
companied by Misses Mozelle Crol- 
ley, Margaret Floyd and teachers of 
the Kershaw public school—Misses 
Resa Currie, Christine Chamees, and 


Mary Searbourgh, motored to 
Columbia, Monday afterftoon, to be 


in the city to attend the perform- 
ance given by Miss Marton Talley, 
of Kansas City; everyone seemed to 
éniov the wonderful singing given 
by the twenty-one year old girl, Miss 
Talley. 

Mr. A. J. Ellis, is on the sick list 
this week; but we hope he will soon 
be out again. 

Mrs. 8. W. Faile and family and 
brothers and sisters pulled a sur- 
prise birthday dinner on Mrs. R. N., 
Roberts, Mrs. Faile’s mother, Sun- 
day; they had a very nite table and 
every one present had a good dinner 
and a good time. 

Mr. E.. Crenshaw, .our ..pay- 
master, was on the sick list part of 
this week but we are giad to say 
that he is now up again. 

A READER. 


‘ 
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RHODHISS, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is humming along 
nicely up here. Mr. Groundhog has 
fulfilled his promise exactly so far, 
but we hope he will change his 
mind and give us some nice weather 
now, since he has proven to the 
“Doubting Thomases” that he is a 
better prophet than Jo Jo. 

. he Junior Order gave an oyster 
supper Saturday night. for the Jun- 
iors and their -families; a darge 
crowd was present and a “good time 
was. had by all.” The Baptist pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Chronister, did the 
talking and told some funny jokes, 
and Mr. Hickman brought his radio 
down and wired it up in the-hall, 
and we listened in to the barn dance 
fill midnight—and don't mean 
Eastern Standard Time. 
- Our night school is going right on 
with good attendance and interest. 
It is going to run forty nights in all, 
and I think by that time that some 
of us will be able to figure out most 
any problem, except what is the 
matter with the textile industry. 

Mr. L. H. Holcomb, overseer weav- 
ing, Mill No,-2, attended the weavers’ 
meeting in Spartanburg the 415th, 
and he reports they had a fine meet- 
ing and interesting subjects. One 
of the first things he said when he 
got back was that “I saw Aunt Becky 
down there.” 


Mr. W. W. Hinson motored to 
Monroe to spend the week-end with 


friends and relatives and to bring 


Mrs. Hinson home, who had been 
down there visiting for a week. Mr. 
Hinson's Sunday school class missed 
him very much Sunday, and we 
hope he won't go visiting often when 
he has to be away on Sunday, 

Mr. 0. L. Tolbert, one of our loyal 
speeder hands, had to take his little 
daughter to Richard Baker Hospital, 
at Hickory, last week to undergo an 
operation for appendicitis. We are 
glad to know that she is getting 
along nicely. SLIM. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 
Cape Fear Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


I sure hope the ground hog won't 
see his shadow next time, - don't 

Mr. G. G. Bass was accidentally 
hurt a few days ago when he fell 
from a ladder on which he was 
dressing a belt; a few nights later 
he mashed the end of his finger off, 
so we think he must be trying to 
commit suicide. 

Miss Gussie Tyler and Mr. Elmer 
Ammons were recently married and 
took a wedding trip to Raleigh, N. GC. 

A Valentine party was. given at 
the home of Mrs. G. C. Bass Wednes- 
day night, February 13th. In_ spite 
of the weather a large crowd was 
present. Mr. and Mrs. Will Ivey, 


Mrs. Ruby West, and Sheriff Bald- 
win, of Rockingham, were present; 
we were agreeably surprised to see 
them. Fruit salad was served and 
every one seemed to enjoy the occa- 
sion. 


Miss Ruth Quinn, of Hope Mills,. 


was a visitor in my name a few 
days ago. 

Mrs, 
the bedside of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
J, B. Snead, at Laurel Hill the past 
week. | 

‘Mr. and Mrs. J, GC. O'Brien, of Lau- 


rel Hill, were the guests of Mr. L..M.. 


Snead and family last Sunday. 

Our overseer, Mr. Kelly Quick, 
has been shut in for several days, 
sick, but we hope he will soon be 
out again. 

Mrs. Walter Britt was carried to 
the hospital last week, but we thimk 
she will soon be home. 

Miss Willie Mae Sessoms and. Mr. 
Joe Turner were quietly married 
last Saturday evening at the home 
of Miss Sessoms’ grandfather, Mr. 
Butler, on Dick street. 

We are glad to say our church 
work is getting on fine and espe- 
cially the prayer meeting. 

BIDDIE, 
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Lizzie Snead was called to 


Remember your friends, Let them 


a the Home Section after you read 
t< 


ALBANY, GA. 
Flint River Cotton 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
I think the flu is about over here. 


Mrs. J. E, Austin and children, of. 


Opp, Ala., spent last week with Mrs. 
Austin’s father, Mr. W. A. Middle- 


~ ton. 


Mrs. Flossie Smallwood and little 
daughter, Blanche, is visiting her 
oe Mr. J. BE. Owens, of Tifton, 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. R, G. Bray, of Amer- 
ieus, announce the birth of a baby 
girl January 26th, Betty Jean. 
~The “marrying fever” has a grip 
on our young folks, and it seems to 
be very contagious. Miss Bobbie 
Nell Clark and Mr. Henry Haire were 
married February 2nd. The bride 
was lovely in a gown of blue crepe 
de chine. She is a very popular 
young lady, having made many 
friends during her stay here. Mr. 
Haire is a yery fine yotine man. 
They are at home with Mr. Haire’s 
parents. | 
_ Another wedding of much interest 
was that of Miss Russell Mae Cam- 
eron and Mr. Edna Jacob; February 
9th. The bride was lov ely ma gown 
of tan georgette. She is very pop- 
ular in the younger set, and has 
many friends here, where she has 
spent the most of her life. Mr. Ja- 
cob is a nice young man, and has 
been with us for several years. They 
are. making their home with the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Mary Cameron, 
on Flint street. 
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The best wishes of a host of 
friends follow these two. couples in 
their new relations im life, 

Mr. Roy Barrett. motored to Talla- 
hassie, Fla., one day last week. 

Mr. Ryals Williams is home again 
after spending a few days in At- 
lanta, 

Miss Elizabeth Gochran spent Sat- 
urday night and Sunday with Mr. 
and Mrs. John Howell, at their coun- 
try home. 

Mr. T. V. McDaniel returned last 
Sunday after a week's stay in Mobile, 
Ala. CURLY HEAD, 


Show your friends the Home Sec. 


tion. They’ll like it too. 
WEST HELENA, ARK. 
Delta Land Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Make room, for here we come 
from West Héleria. We have one of . 


the best mills in the South, running 
full time day and night, under the 
management of Mr. Chas. HE. Lalime 


with A. L. Larkins, overséer of card- - 


ing, W. C. Shepherd, overseer’ of 


spinning and Oliver Crawford: in 


charge of spooling and warping. 
We have had quite a lot of sick- 


ness here, but we are about to get 
over that now.. Everybody is getting — 


along fine and seems to be°well sat- 
isfied. 


We invite all mill men passing this . 


way to visit us; we like to know how 


~other mills are getting along, for we — 
believe we have one of the best lo- 


cations in this part of the country 
and can offer more mducements 
than most places. 

The mill is located in West He- 
lena, four miles from Helena, and 


that is a good river town with one’ 


of the finest river freight termimals 
between. St. Louis and New Orteans. 
The twin cities are connected by a 


State Highway and also street rail-. 


way. It is only short distance 
from here to one of America’s play 
grounds. and health resort. 
the city of healing. water, Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. You 
can motor to any of the cities of the 
Tri-States via hard surface roads. 

Last let me remind you that Ar- 
kansas is the land of diamonds, 
pearls and pretty girls. Now, some 
one tell me of a more ideal place to 
live and’*I will come back and tell 
you some more of this grand old 
State. 

ARKANSAS TRAVELER. 

(We are indeed glad to welcome 
this new and splendid correspond- 
ent.—Aunt Becky.) 

. One From “Honey Bee.” 

Just after receiving the above, we 
had a letter from another party in 
West Helena, signed “Honey Bee,” 
who gives the following additional 
information: 

At night; Ed. Larkins is carder; 
M. S. Starling, spinner, and T. D. 


Jones is the master mechanic. 


That is 


x 


28, 1920 
~ For Her Children s Sake 


THOMAS 
(Continued. from Last Week) 


The ‘furniture in Paul's room was oak—just a nice, 
substantial béd-room suit, two new straight chairs and a 
pretty rocker; the carpet was like Paula’s, green with 
prétty floral design, and pretty white curtains with a 
border of pink roses were draped gracefully over green 
shades at the windows. There was a pretty reading table 
with book shelf underneath, — everything exactly as 
Paula’s—only Paula’s furniture was all snow white. 


“Sam,” said Emily. “It looks as if you have simply 
tried yourself, at undoing the past. This is wonderfal. 
What did you do with all the old stuff?” 


“Stored it in the attic. I’m glad you like it all Emily,” 
he answered. Then as they started down stairs, leaving 
Paul and Paula entranced, he added: “If I could only have 
the twins and the woman I love here with me—I—I—” 
vand then he paused, frightened, for Emily had swayed 
and clutched the banisters for support, seemingly about 
to faint. 


“Sam, you are crueH” she gasped. How could he think 
of taking the twins from her, and leaing her entirely 
alone? No! he could have Mollie Melton if he must, 
but she would take the twins and go so far away he'd 
néver find them! What did he mean, fixing like this, and 
trying to win them from her? 

Sam bit his lips in perplexity. Hadn’t Emily- always 
wanted the house fixed up? Hadn’t he tried. his best to 


please her? How could he help loving her and wanting’ 


her back in the home that he had tried to make worthy 
of her? How could sh ecall him cruel, when his whole 
‘soul was longing for her with passionate love and tender- 
ness? And she had seeméd pleased with it, *he thought, 
——but now, he was “cruel” because he wanted them back! 


~ Well, he’d send her back to her own little cottage and she - 


could stay there! 

“Sorry you can’t stay longer Emily,” he said, as they 

entered the sitting room where Beverly and Mollie were 

popping corn, over a hot bed of coals. “I’ll have the car- 
riage for you right away.” And he walked out toward 
the barn leaving Emily half paralyzed with doubt and 
fear; but she pulled herself together as she saw Mollie’s 
big blue eyes turned upon her wonderingly. 

“J__J-—am the hbrarian, you know, and the building 
must be open at 5 o'clock,” she stammered in explanation. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” exclaimed Mollie, rising and coming 
forward. “Come, I'll help you to get your wraps.” And 
they: crossed to the other room. 

“TI guess you'll be coming home to stay soon, won't 
you?” Mollie asked sweetly. But Emily had turned 
back to the stairway and was calling Paul and Paula, and 
either ignored or did not hear the question. 

“Sam seemed as eager to get Emily off as she was to go 
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Nobody's Business 


~ By Gee MeGe-. 


SIC SEMPER TYRANNIO. 

When a woman goes down town with as 
much as 15 tents in her compact, stie’s out 
shopping. Whien she has as. little as 50 dollars 
on her person, she’s just looking around, and 
getting ready to send her money out of the 


State to a mail order house, but when she gets ~ 


ready to buy, she. takes the whole world se- 
riously and hunts up the store that will let her 
have some stuff on crédit, then she’s on a buy- 
ing excursion. 


Now, folks; whem youesee a woman begin to 
tote samples home you can just put it down 
that you'll not see her again. for-3 months. She 
either uses those samples to patch. with, or 
uses them as a bluff. Most women like to make 
everybody think that they mean business when 
they keep a clerk busy for an hour showing 
her merchandise that she is not at.all interest- 
éd in, 


Most. ladies like to “shop” away from heme. 
The same dress in Puckville at 10 dollars high- 
er is much nicer than the same dress at home 
20 dollars lower. Some things that are sent: out 
on approval are returned the day after the 
party. with regrets. And the reason. fashion 
hath deereed that teddies have pockets in them 
is because stockings are both teo long and too 
thin to hide money in, and: furthermore, if a 
female were to carry her dollar bill in her hose 
as of old, why, she'd hafter undress when she 
got ready to find it way up there. 


Installment buying has hurt the credit gro- 
cery business. Peeple who can dress up for 3 
dollars down and get gasoline at 25 cents per 
gallon don’t mind going hungry if they can ride, 
and they. dont mind letting the grocer walk 
either. Riding is a sédative. Did you ever 
notice how happy folks seem when they are 
riding? I met a covey of motorists on the 
way to a funeral the other day where their 
loved one was to be laid to eternal rest, and 
every one of them were smiling and grinning 
from center to. cireumference. Yes sir ree. 
Ride and leave your treubles behind. 


Automobiles area great aid to the shoppers. 
They make it convenient for you to leave your 
home merchants who pay the taxes to help 
educate your younguns and go ‘way off some 
where and spend your eash, that is—the little 
bit of cash you have after you’ ve settled with 
the finance fellers. Before the advent of the 
gas buggies, doctors collected nearly 40° per 
cent of their bills, but now they get, only 25 
per cent of them after waiting until the poor- 
house stares them in the face. They do a lot 
of enforced charity work so’s their patients can 
ride and stay well.. That's all for this time. I 
am thankful, however, that none of the people 
Lam writing about live in “My Town,” 


TUPELO, MISS. 


Tupelo Cotton Mills. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 


[ have been reading the Home Section of the 


at 
‘ 
| 
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Textile Bulletin for the past few months and I 
enjoy it so much that I can hardly wait to get 
it every week, 

Here's just a little news from our village. 
The mill is on the boom now and is running 
day and night. Everybody is well of the flu 
and pneumonia, which we have had lots of in 
the past two months. Dr. Hunt, our doctor, 
has not lost a patient. We think he is a good 
doctor, and a Christian man. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee Cockrell are moving to Win- 


field, Ala.; tneir many friends hate to see them 


leave, but hope they will pay frequent visits 


here. 

Mr. Chism and family have already moved 
to Winfield. Mr. Tom Whitington and family 
are also moving. Mr. Whitington is a. good 
loom fixer and Il am sure we shall miss him in 
the mill. 


But not everyone is leaving, as you might be 
- Inclined to think. Many others are coming. in. 
‘ We all think Tupelo is a good place to work 
and live in. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sanders spent the week- 
end with her mother, Mrs. J. H. Buckelew. 

A car ran over little Sidney Wade, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Wade, last Saturday about noon. 
We were all very frightened for a few mo- 
ments after the accident, but are glad to say 
that little Sidney was not seriously myured. 

We are glad to say in reply to last week’s 
Bulletin that Mr. J.._H. Buckelew and family 
are still residing in Tupelo... They would like 
to be with their friends and relatives in Selma, 
Ala., and go to the singings they have. there. 
Yes, they remember the good old singings they 
used to have when they were in Selma. We 


do not have many singings here, but we do 


- have a good Sunday school and preaching. 


BOB WHITE. 


RAEFORD, N. C. 


Raeford Cotton Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

It has been a long time since I have seen a 
letter from Raeford, or one from a nearby 
town, in your paper. We all enjoy reading the 
Bulletin and the Home Section very much, and 
we all take delight in seeing letters from our 
home town or from nearby places occasionally. 
So I suppose that the only way for us to keep 
our section of the “Good Old North State” rep- 
resented in the Home Section is for each of us 
to do our part and write more letters. (The 
truth in a nutshell—Aunt Becky.) 

Qur superintendent, Mx. Hamilton, and his 
family spent Py. with friends at Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 

Mr. Jesse Currie has returned from an ex- 
tended visit to his parents at Laurel Hill, N. C., 
where his father has been very sick for quite 
a while. 

Mr. G. F. West, overseer spinning and wind- 
ing, was confined to his bed all last week, but 
is able to be about again now, we are very glad 
to learn. 

We are all glad to welcome the family of 
Mr. 8. E. Humphrey to our. town. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is our new night overseer of carding de- 
partment, and has been with us quite a while, 
working on daylight shift. before taking hold 
at night, but he has only recently moved his 
family here from St. Pauls, N, C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Baxley sasactaiaad a 


number of the young folks of the village at 
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—and yet as the carriage rolled away she looked back 
and saw him standing there under the great bare oaks, 
gazing after her wistfully, and a shaft of keenest pain 
stabbed her to the soul. Oh, why was everything going 
wrong’? Why couldn’t Sam love her and want her home, 
too, as well as the children? And what right had that ; 
beld, blue-eyed widow to be there, and to dare question 
her about returning? She was heart-sick, soul-sick and — 
tired of it all: .But what could she do? She couldn’t 
force herself on Sam when he didn’t want her! 

Oh jealously, thou torturing green-eyed monster, 
poisoning the soul with suspicion and making mountains © 
of mole hills! aoe | 

Paul and Paula had not wanted to leave so early, and 
Paul had blurted out: i | 

“Mamma, you know one of the teachers can open the : 
building—you don’t need to worry.” 

“But it’s my business, Paul,” she had replied, with a 
dignity that silenced him. 7 

On reaching home, Paul and Paula hastened to the 
community building and Paul opened the library for 
Emily, who, pleading a headache, locked herself in ‘her f 
room, and indulged in a big cry. Then when she couid . 
control herself, she went to her phone and called Dr. 
Andrews, who answered immediately: 


“Ray, | want to see you,” she said. “I want to tell 
you some things and I want your adviee. I am almost 
crazy. Can you come? It is very impertant.” : 

“Sure! I hope you’ve enjoyed Thanksgiving!” came 
his cheery voice.” 

“T don’t—think—I have. 
over the phone.” 

“All right. What time will you be at leisure?” 

“Any time—now—soon as you can get here.” 

“Very well, Emily. Iwill come at once. Anything in 
the world that I ean do for you will be done with pleas- 
ure,” came.the friendly assurance, and it was only a few 
moments before his auto stood before the little cottage, 
and he hurried in with frank and friendly greetings. 

“We are just from the farm, Ray. Sam sent for us 
in a swell carriage this morning. We found the whole 
place renovated, the house painted and papered and fur- 
nished nicely throughout... Had a magnificent dinner, and 
the most wonderful decorations I ever saw. 

“That’s fine!” exclaimed the Doctor,. heartily. “I’m 
as glad as can be, Emily, that wierd co is turning out 
so nicely for you.” 

“But it isn’t! Ray, what do you think? Sam had his 
first sweetheart there, Mollie Dean Melton, a widow;— 
and—and—he’s just as much in love with her as a man 
ean be,” she said, and the words seemed wrung from her 
heart. 

“What!” came the doctor's surprised ejactulation, 

“And, I—oh—1I wish it were possible to-give him his 
realse and grant him the happiness that he craves. But 
there are the children to consider,” she faltered. ‘The 
doctor smiled: 


But I can’t tell you about it 


4 a > = 
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_ “Don’t be foolish, Emily; you are entirely wrong, I am 
sure. Sam Trent, with all his faults, is an honorable 
gentleman.” 

“Well, did I say he wasn’t?” flared Emily. “Is it dis- 
honorable to love, when one can’t help it?” she challeng- 
ed, | 

“No, Emily, no. Don’t misunderstand me. But I don't 
think Sam. would disgrace his name or his children by 
divorce proceedings.” 

“And youxthink I wish to, do you? Oh, I see you can’t 
help me at all, and somehow I felt that you could at least 
offer some suggestion.” And Emily. was almost on the 
verge of tears. 


“Emily, listen. I think you are entirely wrong—” 
“Of course I am—don’t I know it?” she interrupted. 


“—concerning Sam and the widow,” continued the 


doctor. “I have occasion to believe that she will marry 


} my friend Beverly, who is at the bottom of Sam's reform 


and all those: improvements. I see,Sam and George in 
town occasionally, and have seen George and Mollie to- 


-gether frequently, and I know he means business: I think 
she is a fine little woman—not the kind who would come 


between a man and his wife.” | 
Emily stared at the doctor, speechless, for a moment. 
Then she threw out her hands helplessly: 
“Oh, but she took particular pains to make me under- 


- stand that Sam had consulted her taste in everything— 


even to the’wall paper pattern. -I hate her!” 

“Emily, you surprise and pain me. This is not your 
usual charitable self. It is not like you to denounce a 
sister woman, unheard.” 

“But I did hear her! And she pinned a flower on Sam’s 
coat,—but,” and there came a triumphant ring in her 
voice, —“but he threw it away soon as her back was turn- 
ed! And I heard Sam, too!” and again her tone was 
tragic. “He said the best thing I ever did for him, was 
to leave him, and that life had all been a miserable fail- 
ure, and if it wasn’t for the fear of hell he’d blow his 
head off. He wants the woman he loves, and the twins, 
and would leave me desolate!’ the doctor-looked down on 
Emily wonderingly. In his heart he prayed fervently: 

“God help me to be a true servant; bless me and help 
me now.” Emily, with head bowed in her hands, her 
elbows propped on the little reading table looked extreme- 
ly sad and forlorn. The doctor knew that she was ner- 


yous and unstrung and he was beginning to see that. 


she was not altogether indifferent to her husband. He 
resolved to see and talk with Beverly. 


“Well, Emily, I expect the fear of hell has. saved many ~ 


a soul from committing crime. Eternal punishment ‘cast 
into the lake that burns with fire and brimstone’ is ter- 


rible to contemplate.” Emily raised her head and looked » 


at the doctor who had taken a seat on the other side of 
the table. 

“You don’t believe there is such a place, surely?” she 
questioned. 
do. Don’t you?” 
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their home Monday night. A ood time was 
had by all present. 


Mrs. G. C. Ammons and children,-of Millen, 
Ga.,. stopped over the ofher evening on their 
way back home after a visit to her father at 
Roseboro, N. €. These folks formerly lived 
here and we are always glad ‘to have them 
come over -to see us. 


Aunt Becky, what's the matter with our 
friends over at Laurel Hill, Springfield Mill? 1 
never see letters from them now, Come on, all 
you folks, through this Section, and let’s keep 
our part of this State well represented in Aunt 
Becky’s paper. A WRITER. 


OPP, ALA. 


Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills. 


“Dear Aunt Becky: 


The baby of Mr. and Mrs. O'Connor and Mr. 
George Phillips have been called to the Great 
Beyond since our last letter. Mrs, Windham is 
on the sick list. a | 

Miss Susie Carr and Mr. Red Lawrence were 
quietly married Sunday. Best wishes to them. 

Mrs. R. B. Rhoden and family, of Beulah, 
Ala., spent Sunday with her mother, Mrs. V. G. 
Creel. | 

Micolas. Mill. 


The writer was out until 10:30 Saturday 
night, at €. W. Middleton's, listening at some 
fine radio programs. The music was lovely. 

Mr. and Mrs..M. F. Aldridge,.of Greenville, 
Ala., spent Saturday and Sunday with her pa- 
rents, Mr; and Mrs: O. G. Holley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Gandy left for Manches- 
ter, Ga., Monday. | 

‘Mr. Wood's father and family have 
come to make Opp their home. 

Mrs. Will Permenter is visiting her mother 
and sisters, Mrs. Brackley and daughters. 

Mrs. Alma and Miss Letha Thomas had a 
musical entertainment Wednesday night. 

Mrs. Robbins and daughter, Miss Audrey, 
spent the week-end in Hakata visiting relatives. 
- BROWN EYES. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merrimack “Mills. 


The J. J. Bradley School was the scene of 
much interest Thursday night during a contest 
in speaking. The gold medal, put up by the 
R. O. Noojin Hardware Company, was won by 
William Eslinger. 


¥. A. Byrne is recovering from a few days 
iiness,-to the delight of his friends. 

W. F. Cunningham is quite ill, “ 

Misses Myrtle Jones and Mildred Graham are 
spending the week-end with Bernice Cobb, of 
Owens Cross Roads. _ 

Miss Sarah Kircus is réal sick with pneumo- 
nia. Miss Ruth Glopton has recovered after a 


‘short illness. 


Miss Hattie Pettus, of Monrovia, is spending 
a few days with her sister. 


Miss Florence Foster, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is the attractive visitor of Miss Annie Lovill on 
Pike street. 

The friends of B. J. Church sympathize. with 
him in the loss of his brown derby. 

If is a tittle early yet to talk about baseball, 
but- Manager Price would like to hear from 
nearby teams, LEARNING MORE. 
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THE WAY OF A FLAPPER. “No, I never have believed that. And it turns m ‘— 
They don't want the bright ice to. hear about it. God is love, Ray, and itis blasph 
They want fhe men, they want the wine; . —4tt is horrible to charge Him with such cruel barbaris 
They want the fun without the price, — He wouldn’t—he couldn’t, banish into eternal fire, one o/ 
They want to be naughty and yel be nice, i ; 
They want the thrill of the first long kiss, his. own creation for the sins of a little short life. “|. 
God I worship is not that kind.” 


They want the things that good gitris—imiss, 
They want the arms and heart of a man 
And yet be respectable, if they can. 


“Emily, -you surprise me more.and more. Hf you'-= ° | 


They go to the lawyers to give them advice lieve a part of the Bible, you must believe it all. He!! |: i 
On how to be naughty and yet be nice. as sure as heaven. You've got to believe in it,” i 
They want to do what other girls do,— ~~. Sass * 4 
Tease and cuddle up, bill and coo. “Do you. believe it is essential to salvation, Ray? 4 


Blacken their eyebrows, powder their nose, 
Paint their cheeks to rival the rose, 
Pencil their lashes, redden ‘their lips, 


“l most assuredly do, ” he replied earnestly. 


“I don’t. My Bible teaches me to believe on the * 1 ie 

ter: og tips, Jesus Christ and thot shalt be saved. I’ve never wor: 
ango a little and shimmy a lot, — 

Park their corsets when the weather gets hot. about hell. I want to be a Christian a the sake of ri’. 19 
Ride and swim, golf and skate, and because Jesus died to save me.” } 


Take the fence instead of the gate. . “ax? : | mg 
Break all reeords—aye all but one, Yes—to- save you. To save you from what, BD.) : 


And be good and true when the game is done. Now you're cornered!” : | 
They don’t like fepper but they do like spice, ‘the final destruction of all things and people,” 


They want to be naughty and still be nice. va | | 
A READER. she replied, “who have not believed.” Ray looked at ‘. | 

pityingly > 

“But you don’t believe in immersion, Ray” Thatisth> 

His horse dropped. dead, plainest thing in the Bible, to me, and even sanctioned » + 4 


His mule went. lame: 
He Inst three cows 


In a poker game: 


Christ himself, as an example.” | 
that’s all just_a matter of form,’ he hastened to 


then a explain. “The numbers baptized on certain occasion 

Entirely away. : “It seems to me, Ray, that ‘down into the water,’ «nc 
Did he weep or cry? 


coming ‘up straightway out of the water’ is as plain a ) 
it can be made. But we've left the subject under dis 4 
sion—I want your advice concerning Sam.” 


“That is something I can’t-.meddle with, Emily. \s‘ 


Or mourn or sigh? 
Or eurse the storm 
As it passed by? 
No, no, not he 
But he climbed the hill 


Where standing room 
Was left him still; 

And said: “Tye had 
Hard times you bet, 

But. thank the Lord. 


God to guide you, and then be guided by your consck — 
and common sense: I am finding that it takes lot. « 
prayer to keep me in the right road.’ 


“Everything seems so dark, Ray, and find it 


hard to get close to Gad. 


“But it is always farkest just before dawn,” heeom | 
| ) forted her, and began drawing on his gloves. “Ihave. . i 
Becky Ann Books -| patient to see, and-must be going,” he said. “By i: | Vi 
| way, how are the Carters?” | 
Only a Factory Boy | “They are getting along splendidly now. Carter 


Hearts of Gold running a section, and Sallie is making $1.25 per day no’ 
Will Allen—Sinner Mrs. Carter is well and sohappy. You just ought to 
The Better Way the baby. It’s getting’ plump and fat as a aoa. 1° 
A Man Without a Friend Sallie is learning fast, in the night school, and Carter i a 
Driven From Home attending too, since he got a section, and seems de‘ »! 
Truth Crushed te Earth mined to make good. All the welfare work is goive | 
| -nicely,.and the people co-operate with us beautifully,” ANC 
Emily’s face lighted up with pride. 
PRICE 91,00 EACH : “Well, good-bye, Emily. I'll see you again soon. [Do 
ee nothing rash. Read your Bible and pray. And be su: 


Order from | you read up about hell.” fail 

t 

Clark Publishing Go, “And you read about baptism,” she retorted playfully. 
Charlotte, N. C. -“Anyhow your yisited has comforted me, Good-bye.’ : 


(Continued Next Week) 
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